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BELCHER 0 . BELCHER. 


JUDGMENT. 


Dr. Phillimore. 

This case was argued at considerable length 
during the last term, and now stands for the 
Judgment of the Court. 

The parties in the cause, Captain Edward Bel¬ 
cher, a Commander in the Royal Navy, and Miss 
Diana Joliffe, were married on the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1830, at Saint Pancras Church, in this 
metropolis: Captain Belcher was in the actual 
command of the Etna sloop, to which he had been 
appointed in the preceeding month of June, and 
which he was then fitting out at Portsmouth, for the 
purpose of conducting a nautical survey on a very 
extensive scale, of that portion of the Western Coast 
of Africa, which is more immediately connected 
with the operations of the Slave Trade. Mrs. 
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Belcher was the only child of her mother, the 
offspring of a first marriage. Her mother had con¬ 
tracted a second marriage, with Captain Peter Hey- 
woodof the Royal Navy, whose name, fromaremark- 
able circumstance connected with his early history, 
is familiar to us all, but whose amiable qualities, as 
it appears from the evidence in this cause, were 
such, and whose influence over the parties before 
the Court was so deservedly great, that it is at least 
highly probable, that if his life had been spared 
till the last return of Captain Belcher from Africa, 
both he and his wife would not have been driven to 
those extremities against each other, to which they 
have since his demise so unhappily resorted. 

The courtship, which preceded this union, appears 
to have been short, the acquaintance, having only 
commenced at Southsea, in the preceding month of 
June ; but there was no disparity either in the situa¬ 
tion of life, or in the age of the parties, the husband 
being thirty-two, and the wife twenty-six, atthe time 
of the marriage; while the good sense and the culti¬ 
vated intelligence they both possessed, seemed to 
hold out the promise of happier fruits than those 
which have been produced by their union. 

Such was the exigency of the public service in 
which Captain Belcher was engaged, that he only 
obtained forty-eight hours leave of absence from 
his post, to repair to London for the celebration of 
his marriage. Immediately after the ceremony, 
on the very day, the 11th of September, he re¬ 
turned with his bride to Southsea, a watering- 
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place, in the immediate vicinity of Portsmouth, 
and at Southsea, and at Portsmouth, they co¬ 
habited till the 18th of October, when the Etna, 
being complete in her equipments, and reported 
ready for sea, Mrs. Belcher returned to her step¬ 
father’s residence in the Regent’s Park. 

Immediately after the marriage, Mrs. Belcher 
was attacked by an illness, which eventually laid 
the foundation of the present suit. Upon this I 
shall have to dwell more at length in the sequel. 
At present, it is sufficient to observe, that their 
parting was of the most affectionate description, 
and the vessel having been detained by contrary 
winds at Spithead for several days, after the de¬ 
parture of Mrs. Belcher, she availed herself of 
that opportunity to reiterate to her husband, in 
several letters, which are before the Court, in 
language the most glowing, the strongest assu¬ 
rances of conjugal duty and attachment. 

In one of those letters, dated the second day 
after she had taken leave of him, she says, (a) “ Al- 
“ though, my dearest, dearest Edward, I have 
‘ ‘ scarcely a hope that this will reach you, I would 
“ on no consideration lose the chance of it so doing, 
‘ ‘ or disappoint you of a letter while you remain in 
‘ ‘ England ; but from the state of the weather, and 
“ the light wind, I am quite convinced, that at this 
‘ ‘ present moment you are preparing for departure, 
‘ ‘ and to bid not a long adieu to the shores of Eng- 


{a) Appendix No. 2. 
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“ laud. If this should roach you, dearest, perhaps 
‘ ‘ you will be able to spare time for a few lines to 
“ me, ere you get quite out of the reach of boats ; I 
‘ ‘ could wish to hear from you to the very last mo- 
“ ment, and any boatman would put a letter in the 
“ post; and to me, the sight of your handwriting is a 
“ perfect cordial. To you, I could write incessantly, 
“ for it almost appears that I am once again by you, 
‘‘ conversing, except that now, my feelings and ideas 
“ lean express more freely and fervently on paper, 
“ than for the last fortnight that I was with you; 
* ‘ I felt that I gradually became absent andthought- 
“ ful, for my heart was too sad to allow of much 
‘ ‘ cheerfulness, and my mind pressed with anxiety 
“ about you and Capitan. I assure you, my be- 
“ loved Edward, since I returned, I have had many 
“ self-upbraidings on this score, because, on reflec- 
“ tion, there appears a great deal of selfishness in my 
“ having thus thrown a gloom over the brief space 
‘ ‘ we were to spend together; I shewed a great want 
“ of self-controul, and often, often dearest, when 
“ I gazed on your cheerful countenance, and saw 
‘ ‘ that you endeavoured to restore me to cheerful- 
“ ness, the tears would start in my eyes, spite of 
“ every effort, because I felt what a poor return I 
“ made for such kindness. But, dearest Edward,” 
See., &c. 

The day but one after this, she wrote another 
letter, very much to the same effect. There are 
some remarkable passages in it. (a) “I have read 

(«) Appendix No. 3. 
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“ your letter over and over again, and the more, 
“ my beloved Edward, do I rejoice that you have 
“ not time to feel all I have done—imperative 
“ duty prevents it, but I thought the tide of feeling 
“ would again return when you entered the room we 
“ occupied at the same time. I was under similar 
“ excitement, a feeling of desolation, as we sat in the 
“ room at Petersfield, where we dined together the 
“ day of our union ; your dear, your dear, your wel- 
“ come letter has just arrived—never, never lose an 
“ opportunity of writing—your letters cheer and 
“ stimulate me to exertion. I am rejoiced that you 
“ have so far succeeded in stowing nine month’s 
“ provisions.” In another part she says, “ I know 
“ and have felt all the warmth of your affectionate 
“ heart, and this is most generally united with 
“ the most undaunted firmness, as in your case, my 
“ beloved Edward; but little did I think I should 
“ see you affected to tears. I am obliged now to 
“ conclude, though unwillingly, as I fear (I ought 
“ not to say fear) you will not receive another letter 
“ in England ; now then my beloved, my dearest 
‘ ‘ Edward, farewell; if the truly heartfelt prayers of 
“ an affectionate and devoted wife for your safety 
“ and success be heard, then a kind Providence will 
“ restore in health to your faithfully attached.” 

Another letter was written also during this 
week, (a) “ Once more I address my beloved 

“ Edward from hence, but not as a short five 
“ weeks ago, when so soon to rejoin him; weeks, 

(a) Appendix No. 4. 
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“ months must pass over, ere we meet again; but 
‘ ‘ now, dearest, that the bitter pang of parting is 
“ over, all my endeavours shall be to cheer you, and 
“by so doing, raise my own spirits, during the 
“ weary separation. Oh ! my dearest Edward, I 
“ have endured more than I can express for the last 
“ week, at the prospect of parting, and when I clasp 
“ you to my heart for the last time, could have en- 
“ dured any thing to remain with you. I am now 
“ thankful I missed seeing you, for I closed my eyes, 
“ till at the summit of Portsdown I gazed on the 
‘ ‘ harbour, and strained my eyes to catch a glimpse 
1 ‘ of the Etna ; a fog enveloped the island ; not a 
‘ ‘ mast was visible ; and it was, perhaps, quite as 
“ well, for the last view of the sea renewed every 
“ pang ; I felt I had indeed said, farewell.” These 
were letters written immediately after his departure 
upon the first voyage. 

On the 19th of August, 1831, the Etna returned 
to Portsmouth. Mrs. Belcher was, at the time, 
in North Wales, and at first, it should seem, from 
the evidence of her mother, that there was some 
demur on her part to return to cohabitation with 
her husband; but on the 29th of August, 1831, 
she joined him at Portsmouth, and there, with the 
exception of one occasional absence when he went 
with her to London, she cohabited with him for 
the second and last time for nearly four months, 
that is till the 21st of December, 1831. 

The four months passed at Portsmouth were cha¬ 
racterized by events replete with anxiety to Captain 
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Belcher. While the Etna had been upon the coast 
of Africa, disturbances and quarrels had taken place 
on board his ship; these gave rise to as many as 
three several Courts Martial upon the return of the 
vessel to Portsmouth. At one of them, which was 
continued from the 15th till the 23rd of October, 
Captain Belcher was himself arraigned, and although 
the proceedings terminated in his complete and 
honourable acquittal, still to a person of his ir¬ 
ritable temperament, habituated as he had been to 
the command over others, the excitement must have 
been extreme. Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
of this arduous struggle Mrs. Belcher seems to have 
conducted herself with the utmost propriety, to 
have displayed the most affectionate attachment, 
to have shared in all the anxiety, and to have par¬ 
taken in all the triumph of her husband. Admiral 
Douglas, who was then at Portsmouth, and in the 
habit of daily intercourse with them, deposes, 

‘ ‘ that when Captain Belcher was acquitted by the 
“ Court Martial, he (Admiral Douglas) was among 
“ the first to communicate the event to Mrs. Bel- 
‘ ‘ cher; that she manifested great pleasure upon the 
“ occasion, that she shed tears, and shewed every 
“ kind of good feeling that an attached wife could do 
“ towards her husband, upon such an occasion.” 

On the 28th of December, 1831, Captain Belcher 
again sailed from Portsmouth, to resume his toilsome 
occupation upon the coast of Africa. He remained 
upon that station till the commencement of 1833, but 
his homeward route was circuitous, as he proceeded 
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under orders from the Admiralty, first to Gibraltar, 
and then to the Douro, and afterwards to the Medi¬ 
terranean ; so that it was not till the 19th of August, 
in the year 1833, after an absence of nearly twenty 
months, that he again reached Portsmouth. 

The parting between the husband and wife, upon 
the second occasion, had been distinguished by the 
same affectionate tenderness which had characterized 
their preceding separation ; this fact is authenticated 
by the most incontrovertible evidence, namely, that 
of Mrs. Belcher herself. In the first letter which 
follows upon his departure, she writes: (a) “By 
“ this time my dearest and beloved Edward, you 
‘ ‘ have received my letter of yesterday ; in a great 
“ measure the weariness of body has gone off; how 
“ I regret I did not give orders to put another blanket 
“ on the bed, but alas ! my thoughts, although con- 
“ centrated in you, did not revert to what was requi- 
“ site for your comfort; I was tossing on a feverish 
“ pillow, which a large fire, and a very warm room 
“ did not improve. I fear also, in consequence of the 
“ cold you suffered from your teeth, and thus sleep 
“ be long banished. Yes, dearest, be assured none 
“ ever can feel for another, like an affectionate and 
“ devoted wife, and far indeed did my efforts fall 
“ short of my wishes to promote your happiness and 
“ comfort; but when you were pleased with my 
“ humble efforts, I did indeed feel happy. Now I am 
“ parted from you, I am determined, that as far as 

{a) Appendix No. 5. 
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“ lies in my power, my letters shall not cause you 
“ uneasiness ; sometimes they must unavodably as- 
“ sume a saddened tone from yours, but as you know 
“ every feeling and sentiment, I will conceal nothing. 
“ I think I recollect the particular points to which 
“ you allude.” 

Again, in a letter which is marked No 7, dated 
27th December, 1831, she says, (a) “ My beloved 
“ and dearest Edward, I have this moment received 
“ your welcome letter, and have but few moments 
“ to answer it, as after one o’clock, Beaufort is al- 
“ most always out; 1 trust sincerely the poor marine 
“ may be transported; to be executed on board 
“ quite chills me with horror. I like not this de- 
“ tention until further orders; my heart takes 
“ alarm on all occasions for fear of any adverse 
“ circumstances to you; how eagerly shall I look 
“ for your letter to-morrow, and hope the best by 
“ way of consolation for the present. Gabriel’s head 
“ has been ‘ woolgathering’ I fear. Henry shall 
“ again inquire at the White Horse Cellar,” &c. 

These are letters written before he sailed from 
England. Eleven other letters, addressed by 
Mrs. Belcher to her husband, during his absence 
on this second expedition, have been exhibited. 
They breathe the same ardent affection, and are 
characterized by similar expressions of fond and 
devoted attachment which are observable in 
the letters written during the earlier period. There 
is, undoubtedly, one topic of annoyance and vex- 

(a) Appendix No. 7 . 
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ation, more than once adverted to in them, and 
which is also discussed at considerable length in a 
letter which has been produced of Captain Belcher’s; 
viz. : the illness with which she was afflicted, at 
the earlier period of her cohabitation ; but, the 
letters still proceed in the same strain of conjugal 
affection. Undoubtedly this one topic occasionally 
embitters the correspondence; 

Medio de fonte leporum, 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit. 


with thisexception, however, the letters are all in the 
language of a most affectionate and devoted wife. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that they, all more 
or less, point to a renewal of cohabitation. 

Take, for example, letter No. 9, which she ex¬ 
pected to find him at Gibraltar, (a) “ By this 
“ time you are at Gibraltar, and much must you 
“ all stand in need of rest and good fare. Having 
“ looked upon going to Gibraltar as an impossibility, 
“ when you are merely there to refit, Icouldnotnow 
“ think of attempting it. I heard a description of all 
“ the disagreeables which must befall me, if I were 
“ not received into the Governor’s house, or some 
“ resident; it being merely a garrison, and house 
“rent exorbitant. Therefore, dearest, I shall not 
“ quitEnglaud, with the prospecttooof missingyou; 
“ though in ignorance of the place. I thought so 
“ differently when we parted, but should you be sent 
“ to any other station, after this survey, and speak 

(a) Appendix No. 9. 
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“ but the word to come to you, be assured your 
“ Diana will not be backward in performing her 
‘ ‘ duty, and Mamma will cheerfully give her pro- 
“ tection.” 

In another letter, No. 16, an arrangement of 
a similar nature, or something nearly similar is 
proposed. It is not important, as there are so 
many to the same purpose, but that letter again 
refers to the probable renewal of the cohabitation. 
It is written as long as thirteen months after his 
departure. ( a ) 

“ My dearest Edward, yesterday I received your 
“ letters of the 26th and 27th January, and in the 
“ evening received a clean copy of Douro survey, 
“from Captain B., who at the same time told .me 
“ that the mail from Oporto is not made up till a 
“ day, which gives me the opportunity of writing a 
“ few more lines. I must again refer to your letter of 
“ the 18th January, as I asserted that note paper was 
“ not therein mentioned ; you see how apt people 
“ are to make assertions without good grounds; I am 
“ glad your brother has been pleased thus to express 
“ himself favourably of me, as far as in me lies I 
“ would willingly live at peace with all mankind. 
“ Life is too short for dissensions, and we may, 
“ probably go on, at any rate harmoniously. I am 
“ very sorry that you thus continue to express your- 
“ self of Captain D. I have ever found his conver- 
“ sation and manner strictly correct.” And then 

( a ) Appendix No. 16. 
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she proceeds; “with regal’d to taking a lodging 
“ at Portsmouth, I would prefer doing so without 
“ reference to any one, as I should be a better 
“judge of the comfort to be procured for the 
“ money it would be prudent for us to give, and as 
“ our Haslar friends will always be most happy 
“ to receive us.” 

This letter is dated in the month of February, 
1833 ; within a few weeks afterwards, viz. : in the 
April following, some information seems to have 
reached this lady, which effected a total and entire 
revulsion of her sentiments with respect to her hus¬ 
band. There is a letter before the. Court, bearing 
date the 4th of April, 1833, addressed by her to 
Mr. Henderson, a medical gentleman, on the es¬ 
tablishment of Haslar Hospital, who had attended 
her during her second illness, at Portsmouth; the 
object of the communication, is to inquire into and 
ascertain the nature and the origin of the illness with 
which she had been afflicted at Portsmouth, during 
the period of her cohabitation with her husband 
at that place; the letter concludes with this 
remarkable passage, (a) “ I shall await your 

“ reply with great anxiety, as in the sight of Heaven, 
“it is only such an injury which can absolve me 
“ from the duty of returning to one whom I should 
“ view with dread and aversion So that in the 
short space which had elapsed between the month of 
February and this 4th of April, there had been, 

(a) Appendix No. 18. 
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what I have already termed, a revulsion of feeling 
in this lady, and the husband whom she had here¬ 
tofore regarded as the dearest object of her affection ; 
with whom she had continued an uninterrupted cor¬ 
respondence for a year and many months, whose 
return she had been so long and anxiously expect¬ 
ing, she looks upon now with dread and aversion. 

In conformity with this change of sentiment, a let¬ 
ter which closes this series is annexed, and it bears so 
much upon the question, that it appears to me essen¬ 
tial that I should read the whole of it. It is dated the 
28th of June. Instead of beginning, (a) “ Dearest 
“ and beloved Edward,” it begins, “ Edward, as 
“ the period of your return is now drawing near, 
“ it is necessary that I should be explicit, and there- 
“ fore this letter will await your arrival at Oporto, 
“ to tell you, ere you reach England, that having 
“ twice been a sufferer in health, as you well know, I 
“ cannot, a third time, become the victim of disease, 
“ the dread of which is so great in my mind that I 
“ must express my determination of preserving my- 
“ self from a repetition by not living with you. For 
“ the last year I have enjoyed excellent health, and 
“ still continue to do so. Of this I was deprived of the 
“four months I remained with you at Portsmouth, in 
“ 1831, and suffering as I then did, as well as soon after 
“ my marriage, in the preceding year, my dread of a 
“return of disease so malignant is indescribable, and 
“ my fears have increased, as the period of return 
“has approached. To subject myself to the fear, 

(a) Appendix No. 17. 
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‘‘certainly of endangering my health, I hope you 
“ will agree is out of the question, and without the 
“ slightest intention of injuring your reputation, by 
“ publishing my reasons, self-preservation, an in- 
“ herent feeling of our nature, has made me decide 
“ on a separation ; nor can any thing deter this de- 
“ cision, or dispel my fears, grounded as they are on 
“ pastexperience. I returned to you in August, 1831, 
“ with the intention which I endeavoured to fulfil of 
“ forgetting the past, and also with the hope, that 
“ there might be no repetition of former injury ; the 
“ fact of my health becoming affected so soon after 
“ my return, proves, that if I again did so, I should 
“ incur a fresh infection, and, therefore, I am de- 
“ termined to avoid all future risk. I have hitherto 
“ remained silent on the subject, from consideration 
“ of your public character, knowing as I do, that 
“ your prospects in your profession, in a great mea- 
“ sure depend on your entire change of temper and 
“ bearing towards those under your command ; and, 

‘ ‘ therefore, whatever might be the result of the trial, 
“ which has been afforded you, by the Admiralty, in 
“ sending you again on your survey, in the event of 
“ your failing to fulfil the expectations of your 
‘ ‘ friends, who had done so much for you on the occa- 
“ sion of the Court Martial; I determined that no 
“blame should attach to me, by irritating your mind, 
“ for you may recollect, when absent the first time, 
“you laid to my charge, the irritability of your 
‘ ‘ temper, which caused those disagreements on board 
“yoursliip, and led to such painful consequences; also 
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“ you accused me of harrassing your mind, by the 
“ letters which I wrote on the subject of my illness, 
“ and unhappiness. This has not been the case now, 
“ though frequently I have not been able to repress 
“ my feelings, wounded as they were, after endea- 
‘ ‘ vouring to awaken your kindly disposition towards 
“ all, to find you indulge in harsh sentiments of those 
“ towards whom you had no right to express yourself. 
“ In addition to all, I dread the system of tyranny 
“ which you have prepared me to expect on your 
“ return, part of which is your declared intention of 
“ removing the faithful attendant of sixteen years’ 
“ standing, who nursed me in all my illness, and is 
“ so much attached to my person and my friends. 
“ This is only part of what I should have to expect, 
“ and would be insufficient grounds for taking the 
“ steps I do; my health is the principal and primary 
“ cause, and my conviction that you have injured 
“ it, added to the dread of a repetition of personal 
** suffering, are feelings too painful to be removed 
“ or overcome : and therefore hope an amicable 
“ separation may be arranged, without resorting to 
“ a legal tribunal, or to publicity. I remain, &c. 
“ &c., Diana B.” 

To this letter the husband replied, and it is, per¬ 
haps, but just, that I should read at least a portion of 
the answer, “ Portsmouth, 23rd of August, 1833.” 
[Mrs. Belcher’s letter had been written in tri¬ 
plicate and did not reach him till he returned to 
Portsmouth.] (a) “As long as life endures, which is 

(a) Appendix No. 24. 
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“ but a frail tenure, soon destroyed by aberration of 
“ intellect, by this title, and no other, I address 
“ you—you are my wife, honorably and with a clear 
“ conscience, and I am proud of you. Hear the 
“ decision of your husband, whose very existence is 
“ wrapped up in yours ; no power on earth that can 
“ be available shall be left unmoved, until you are 
“ restored to me. Legal measures and the opinion 
“ of the first surgeons in London shall be resorted to, 
“ in order to clear me of the imputations, which now 
“ are but too deadly. My command I shall instantly 
“relinquish—all my resources (and 1 amnowunen- 
“ cumbered,) shall be devoted to regain you, and if 
“ my bare half-pay will not suffice, possibly I may 
“ find some employment in England which will assist 
‘ ‘ me; you have not believed me on my honour ! 
“No man in existence that knows me, ever doubted 
“ it. I must therefore have recourse to that sacred 
“obligation—an oath, and that before parties who 
“ may talk; you are dear, too dear to me ; would to 
“ God I could let you see the heart you have lace¬ 
rated. Yet you shall find me kind in all my 
“ operations ; to injure me is to hurt yourself; your 
“ reputation is mine ; therefore I shall be most cau- 
“ tious in all my proceedings.” This letter, which is 
of considerable length, is characterized throughout 
by a strong assertion of innocence, and the expres¬ 
sion of a fixed resolution on his part, that he will not 
cease to exert himself till he ha saccomplished the 
renewal of his cohabitation with her. 

After this it should seem that there was some 
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attempt, at negotiation between the parties. It is 
not material that I should dwell upon the facts which 
have found their way into the cause connected with 
that attempt, since nothing as it seems to me turns 
upon it; it proved abortive, and on the 19th of 
November, 1833, a citation was taken out by Cap¬ 
tain Belcher, against his wife, to call upon her to 
answer to him in this Court in a suit for restitution 
of conjugal rights. The wife has set up a plea in 
bar to this suit, and made application for a separa¬ 
tion, a mensa et thoro, on the ground of cruelty 
exercised towards her by her husband. 

Her allegation was filed on the 20th of January, 
1834. It pleads in substance, that Captain Bel¬ 
cher, knowingly and wilfully, and after specific 
warning as to the state of his health, from Mr. 
Logan, his medical attendant, communicated the 
venereal disease to her on the night of their 
marriage ; that he had infected her again with 
that disease, on their return to cohabitation, in 
October, 1831,—that it was only after his departure 
upon his second voyage, that she became informed 
as to the fact of his having so wilfully infected 
her; and finally, that she could not authenticate 
that fact till the return of Mr. Logan to England, 
which did not take place till August, 1833. 

On the 15th of April following, a responsive 
plea on the part of Captain Belcher was given in. 
The effect of it is to plead that on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, which is four days antecedent to his 
marriage, he had been attacked by hemorrhoids, 
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and inflammation of the bladder, for which he 
consulted Mr. Francis Logan, the surgeon of the 
ship—that the illness of Mrs. Belcher was not occa¬ 
sioned by any venereal affection, communicated by 
him to her, but arose solely from constitutional 
and natural causes—that the service in which he 
was engaged must have called forth any latent 
venereal taint, if it existed in him—that neither 
at the time of his sailing from Spithead, nor at 
any time during his voyage, nor at his arrival at 
Spithead in 1831, nor at any time subsequent 
thereto, was he ever affected with the venereal 
disease—that the complaint with which Mrs. Bel¬ 
cher was affected the second time, in 1831, 
arose solely from constitutional and natural causes, 
and was not venereal disease, communicated by 
him to her,—that prior to October, 1831, Mrs. 
Belcher was aware of all the information which 
Mr. Logan could give her on the subject—that Mr. 
Logan is a person who may be easily induced or 
prevailed upon to swear falsely. That he is a per¬ 
son of bad fame and reputation, and a person to 
whom no faith or credit in law can be given. 

In replication another allegation was given in, 
on behalf of Mrs. Belcher, confined however 
to one subject, namely, a denial of the bad cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Logan, and pleading, that he on the 
contrary, is a person of good character and repu¬ 
tation, and a person to whom faith ought to be 
given. 

These are, in substance, the principal averments 
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given in plea upon the one side and the other ; 
and in support of these averments, the cause has 
been instructed by a very great mass of evidence, 
partly oral, and partly documentary; it has assumed, 
on the part of the wife, the shape of a divorce, 
by reason of cruelty; and it has been contended 
on her part, first, that the infliction of the ve¬ 
nereal disease is of itself an act of cruelty; but 
supposing that not to be so, as I understand the 
argument, secondly, that the wilful infliction of that 
disease, is undoubtedly a legal ground of cruelty. 

No one at all conversant with the law and prac¬ 
tice of the Ecclesiastical Courts can deny that 
cruelty is a ground of release from the duties of 
matrimonial cohabitation ; but what amounts to 
legal cruelty is perpetually recurring to us—when 
subjects of this description are discussed questions 
arise as to the nature and extent of the acts which 
constitute that cruelty against which the law can 
relieve, and such a question arises with peculiar force 
in the present case—for the facts of this case 
are primes impressionis. (a) I say the facts of the 
case, because the principles of the law are 


(a) The definition of legal cruelty is laid down in one of our most 
ancient and approved books of practice: " Si maritus fuerit erg a 
uxorem crudelis et ferox ac mortem comminatus et machinatus fuerit; 
vel earn inhumaniter verbis et verberibus tractaverit; et aliquando 
venenum loco potius paraverit, vel aliquod simile commiserit propter 
quod mulier sine periculo vitae cum marito cohabitare aut obsequia 
conjugalia impendere non audeat. Mulier potest agere contra talem 
virum in causa divortii seu potius separationis a thoro et mensa propter 
seevitiam, consimili etiam causa competit Viro contra Mulier um ”— 
Praxis, Francisi Clarke, Edit. 1684, p . 144. 
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unvarying and unchangeable, and it is the duty 
of the Court to try any novel facts which change 
and chance, and the varying combinations of human 
affairs may introduce into human actions by the 
known and acknowledged principles of the law. 

The counsel for Captain Belcher have contended 
that this is quite a novel case—a case, per se —a 
case, in which in the abstract, it is impossible for the 
Court to found a sentence for separation. I hardly 
think this argument reconcileable with the course 
which the gentlemen have pursued, because un¬ 
doubtedly, if they were so fully convinced of this, the 
natural course ^ r ould have been for them to have op¬ 
posed, in limine , the plea, which they say introduced 
a novel doctrine. Inasmuch as it is the general prac¬ 
tice of the Ecclesiastical Courts, when any plea is 
brought before them, which in point of fact or of law 
is so objectionable, that if proved to its fullest ex¬ 
tent it would not establish the case of the party by 
whom it is preferred, that the admissibility of the 
plea should be opposed; such a practice is 
admirably adapted to facilitate the ends of justice, 
and might have been resorted to with peculiar advan¬ 
tage in the present instance, because the prelimi¬ 
nary discussion of the point of law which they now 
characterize as novel and unprecedented might have 
saved expense, and protracted litigation, and, what 
is more important, might have saved consider¬ 
able anxiety and vexation to the parties. Indi¬ 
vidually also, I cannot help lamenting exceedingly, 
that this the more usual course was not taken, be- 
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cause, if the plea had been so opposed, in addition to 
the obvious advantages to which I have alluded, it 
would have afforded me an opportunity of having 
the opinion of my predecessor on the points at issue. 
At the same time, how much soever I may regret 
the course which has been pursued, Ido not hold my¬ 
self bound by the forbearance which counsel have 
exercised in this respect, and if the exigencies of the 
case had rendered it necessary, I should have felt 
it my duty to have considered abstractedly, whether 
such an act as that set up in the plea fell within 
the definition of legal cruelty. 

Again, it has been urged, and very much pressed 
upon the court, that the infliction of the venereal 
disease is, per se, an act of cruelty. The dicta of 
eminent judges, have been cited to shew that they 
have so considered it. Undoubtedly this is true 
to a certain extent, and under certain modifications, 
but in all the cases referred to, the proceedings 
have been of a totally different nature; they have 
been proceedings for a divorce, by reason of adultery 
and cruelty. The one case has been inseparably con¬ 
nected and closely entwined as it appears to me with 
the other; and I am certainly, not myself aware, of 
any case in which the venereal disease, not connected 
with adultery, and not contracted subsequently 
to marriage, has been held a ground of cruelty. 

It is the peculiar feature of this case, that the act 
on which the cruelty is to be based, if it existed at all, 
had its origin in a sexual intercourse antecedent to the 
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marriage. It is not pretended that Captain Belcher 
has committed any act of adultery. It is not pre¬ 
tended that he contracted any venereal taint after 
marriage; and, therefore, I think I may dismiss 
from my consideration some of the elements which 
have mixed themselves up with this cause—I mean 
the charge of general cruelty, which is pretty much 
extended in the 11th Article—I may as well at once 
disencumber the question of that topic. 

The 11th Article pleads, that “ during such their 
“ cohabitation, the said Edward Belcher, treated 
“ his wife with much harshness and severity; that 
“ he often upbraided her without the least cause; took 
“ frequent opportunities of offending her feelings, 
‘ ‘ by bringing unjust charges against her and her 
“ friends, &c.” There is no evidence produced on 
this Article, which, in a legal sense, establishes any 
fact of cruelty; undoubtedly, it is not improbable from 
the circumstances which attended this cohabitation, 
that while it lasted, occasions may have arisen, 
during which the smoother current of domestic life 
may have been ruffled and disturbed. Look at the 
character and disposition of the parties who were thus 
brought together after ashort previous acquaintance. 
On the one hand the husband, undoubtedly of an im¬ 
perious temper—I do not say “stern and rough,” 
but I will say that in his own opinion that he ‘ ‘ was 
born to command, unused to sue for favor.” And on 
the other hand, the wife, who had been educated in 
extraordinary indulgence, by her mother, and by her 
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step father—take also into consideration the illness 
of the wife—the horror that illness must have 
infused into the mind of the husband, the doubts 
and suspicions which must have perplexed and 
harassed him from a consciousness of anti-nuptial 
incontinence—add to this the active interference 
of the mother, who appears to have acted naturally 
enough perhaps under the circumstances, but still to 
have acted, upon many occasions, with more zeal 
than judgment; if we take all this into consideration, 
we shall find such occasional traces of irritation as 
might naturally arise from such an union, but 
nothing which in the slightest degree falls within 
any definition of legal cruelty. 

It was admirably said by Lord Stowell, in a case 
where people of different tempers had been united 
together in matrimony, “To be sure, if people 
“ come together in marriage, with the extravagant 
“expectations that all are to be halcyon days, the 
“ husband conceiving that all is to be authority 
“with him, and the wife that all is to be accomm odation 
“ to her, every body sees how that must end ; but if 
“ they come together with the reflection, that not 
‘ ‘ bringing perfection in themselves, they have no 
“ right to expect it on the other side, that having 
“ respectively many infirmities of their own to 
“ overlook, they must overlook the infirmities of each 
‘ ‘ other ; then if friends will support them in the 
‘ ‘ execution of their duty, there is a high probability 
“ that something like happiness maybe produced.” 
These observations are grounded on a deep know- 
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ledge of human nature, and on great experience of 
the incidents which actually occur in the progress 
of matrimonial intercourse. 

The doctrine of the law, therefore, is, that persons 
united in marriage must exercise mutual forbearance 
to lighten the yoke which they have imposed upon 
themselves, coarseness of manners, or austerity 
of temper, if proved, which they are not in this case, 
would not amount in law to legal cruelty; in fine 
there is no pretext for any charge of cruelty 
here, but that which arises from the commu¬ 
nication of the venereal disease, undoubtedly a 
most grave charge, and one which requires a very 
strict and impartial examination. 

In the first place, the law as it seems to me, 
regards with peculiar jealousy, any attempt at 
bringing forward any anti-nuptial act, as a ground 
of release from the duties of cohabitation. In a 
suit for divorce, by reason of adultery, it is not 
competent to the party proceeding to aver anti¬ 
nuptial incontinence, as a ground of accusation 
against the party. If a man w’ere to marry the 
veriest prostitute that walks the streets, and 
she were to infect him on the night of the marriage 
with the venereal disease, nobody can say that this 
would furnish a ground for separation, by reason 
of cruelty, or that it would be competent to him 
even to aver (so jealous are the Ecclesiastical 
Courts as to these points) her anti-nuptial prosti¬ 
tution, in any suit of divorce, by reason of adultery, 
which he might afterwards institute against her. 
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So again, fraud and deceit in effecting the marriage, 
furnish no ground for a separation between the 
parties. No imposition practised upon either party, 
as to rank, or station, or wealth, or character, could 
lay any such foundation. Even an hereditary 
taint of madness, proved in the strongest possible 
degree to have descended in a chain of inherit¬ 
ance, from parent to child, if not connected with 
the act of marriage itself, and not developed at 
the time, would be no ground for a separation 
afterwards. So again, with respect to impotency, 
if a person becomes impotent after marriage, from 
the effect of incontinence before marriage, yet no 
person can say that there being no impotency at 
the time of the marriage, it would be competent 
to the Court to dissolve an union of that descrip¬ 
tion. In all these cases I take the doctrine of the 
law to be, that the parties must take the con¬ 
sequences of an injudicious choice, and it is for 
the general benefit and welfare of society that such 
should be the effect and operation of the law. 

In this particular instance, Mrs. Belcher seems 
to have had a very unreserved communication 
with her husband, and to a certain extent at 
least to have been put on her guard by him, because 
in a letter which she has produced, an extremely 
long letter written by him at intervals during his 
operations upon the coast of Africa, and embra¬ 
cing every variety of topic, this subject is dis¬ 
cussed, and a reference is made to the situation 
of the parties, immediately after cohabitation. He 
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says, “ when I married you I told you more than 
“ I conceive was necessary—you knew every action 
“ which could have been blameable in women’s 
“ eyes; I told you all, because at some future 
“ day, some busy-body might have confounded 
“ dates, and rendered you miserable for a time, 
“ should I have been absent. These were the fail- 
“ ings of a single man, consequently immaterial 
“ to you, and I then endeavoured to point out to 
“ you, that I have not sinned to the extent that 
“ men of our profession, or indeed others of my 
‘ ‘ age, were without exception in the habit of doing. 
“ I then told you I was solely yours, and my affec- 
“ tions so rivetted, that it was out of the course 
“ of nature I should be untrue to you.” I cite 
this letter for the purpose of showing, that in this 
particular instance, he seems to a great extent, to 
have warned her as to any anti-nuptial indis¬ 
cretions he may have been guilty of. 

Upon the first point then, made at the bar, I am 
clearly of opinion that the accidental and involuntary 
communication of the venereal disease, contracted 
before marriage, and wholly unconnected with 
marital infidelity, cannot of itself constitute cruelty, 
in the legal acceptation of the term. 

But the accusation has been carried much fur¬ 
ther, and it has been alleged, that Captain Belcher 
knowingly and wilfully, and in defiance of the re¬ 
peated advice of his medical adviser—for the state¬ 
ment goes to this extent—on the night of his 
marriage, communicated the venereal disease to his 
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wife. A charge of a more atrocious nature cannot 
be imagined; the very recital of it brings with it 
an involuntary shudder; and if substantiated, it 
would undoubtedly draw down upon the offender, 
the common execration of mankind. On the other 
hand, however, the charge is at variance with the 
natural feelings of the human mind; and in exact 
proportion to the atrocity of the act ought it to be 
the duty of the Court which has to sift and examine 
the charge, to require that the proofs, by which it 
is to be established, shall be clear beyond the possi¬ 
bility of a doubt, they should be, to borrow the 
language of the ancient canonists, “ luce pomeri- 
diana clariores.” 

In this view of the case the 13th Article of 
the plea, is extremely material. It avers, “ that 
“ after such his departure,” that is, his second de¬ 
parture, “ the said Diana Belcher, from informa- 
* 1 tion then for the first time received by her, had 
“ reason to disbelieve the truth of his, the said Ed- 
“ ward Belcher’s assertions aforesaid, and to doubt 
“ the grounds of that conviction, upon which she had 
“ all along acted as aforesaid, viz., that the said 
“ Edward Belcher neither knew, nor suspected, nor 
“ had any reason to suspect, that by consummating 
“ his marriage with her, he could or should com- 
“ municate to her any venereal taint.” It goes on 
to plead, “ that the information received by her, 
“ as aforesaid, having been accompanied by an inti- 
“ mation, that the aforesaid Francis Logan was the 
“ person who could satisfy her in that respect; she, 
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“ the said Diana Belcher, thereupon resolved not 
“ again to cohabit with the said Edward Belcher, 

‘ ‘ until she should have communicated with the said 
“ Francis Logan, as to the facts within his knowledge 
“ immediately preceding and consequent upon her 
“ marriage with the said Edward Belcher ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the return of the said Edward Bel- 
“ cher to this country, to wit, on or about the 19th 
“day of August, 1833, apprised the said Edward 
“ Belcher, by letter, of such her resolution ; and the 
“ party proponent doth further allege and propound, 
“ that the said Francis Logan, who had been absent 
“ from England on foreign service, from the month 
“of June, 1832, to the month of August, 1833, 
“ having returned to this country, on or about the 
“ 26th day of the said month of August, 1833, was 
“ immediately applied to for information upon' the 
“ points aforesaid, by or on behalf of the said Diana 
“ Belcher, in the result of which, she, the said Diana 
“ Belcher, for the first time became aware of the facts 
“ set forth in the fourth preceding Article of this 
“ allegation, that is, ‘ the wilful communication of 
“ the disease,’ since which time, nor at any time 
‘ ‘ after quitting the said Edward Belcher, at Ports- 
“ mouth, in the month of December, 1831.” The 
sum and substance of the averment then is, that 
till Mr. Logan returned to England, she was not 
able to ascertain the facts upon which she has founded 
her suit. 

Mr. Logan has been examined in proof of 
this article of the plea, indeed in proof of all the 
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articles of the plea. It is clear that he must be a 
most important witness in the cause, I must say 
the witness on whose evidence the whole cause 
hinges, for if he is to be believed he proves the 
case to the fullest extent. I shall therefore reverse 
the order properly enough adopted by Mrs. Belcher’s 
counsel, and give him the priority in the exami¬ 
nation of the evidence. Mr. Logan’s acquaintance 
with Captain Belcher commenced as early as the 
year 1824 ; but it does not appear that they were 
placed in any relative situation to each other till 
July, 1830, when Captain Belcher was employed 
in fitting out the Etna. It should then seem, that 
Captain Belcher, by an act of kindness and exertion, 
procured for him the appointment of surgeon to 
the Etna, (a) 

Mr. Logan’s letter on receiving that appoint¬ 
ment, is before the court. It is dated, The Etna, 
Portsmouth, 31st July, 1830. “Dear Captain 
“ Belcher, I read your letter with surprise and 
“ gratitude. When I wrote my letter to the 
“ Board, I had every reason to think that every at- 
“ tempt to influence the Board to alter its decision, 
“ was at an end, and it appeared to me that they had 
“ come to that decision which I complained of, from 
“ some unfriendly motive towards myself; this idea, 
“ with the disappointment of not being allowed to 
“ better my circumstances, particularly for the sake 


(a) Appendix, No. 19. 
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“ of my family, produced a good deal of excitement. 
“ When I wrote the letter, which you, with justice, 
“ named rash, and I am particularly sorry to have 
“ hurt Dr. Burnett’s feelings, as he seems to have 
“ been rather friendly than otherwise, it never oc- 
“ curred to me that I could expect your friendship in 
“ this affair; and permit me only to say, that your 
“ superior abilities are already well known, and I 
“ am convinced that your heart is as good as your 
“ head (excuse this rough way of expressing my gra- 
“ titude).” Then he goes on with some other topic; 
and ends with subscribing himself his “very humble 
“ servant.” 

Mr. Logan continued to act as surgeon of this 
ship, till she was paid off in September, 1831. 
When the vessel was re-commissioned he was not 
re-appointed to her; dissensions had broken out 
amongst the officers and crew on the coast of 
Africa. In the progress of those disputes, Mr. 
Logan had been himself engaged in personal alter¬ 
cations with Captain Belcher, and to such an extent 
had his animosity and acrimony carried him, that, 
pending the Court Martial, which was summoned 
to try the Captain, on his return to Portsmouth, 
Mr. Logan had taken the most unusual step in the 
course of proceedings, which were actually in pro¬ 
gress, of writing to the President of the Court 
Martial for permission to bring a charge against 
his commanding officer. This charge recoiled 
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against himself, failing to substantiate it he covered 
himself with disgrace, and rendered himself sub¬ 
ject to a public reprimand from the Court. 

He has now come forward to establish another, and 
a more heinous accusation against his then com¬ 
manding officer; and it is a coincidence that must 
forcibly strike any one who has attentively perused 
and considered the evidence in this cause, that at 
the very same period, that this witness made such his 
ineffectual attempt to criminate Captain Belcher, 
before the Court Martial, he made the communi¬ 
cation to the surgeon who was attending Mrs. Bel¬ 
cher at Portsmouth, which eventually gave rise to 
this suit. It happened precisely at the same 
period, because, in one of Dr. Johnson’s letters, 
dated 17th of October, he alludes to the pen¬ 
dency of the Court Martial, and expresses a 
hope that the defence will be triumphant. At 
this identical time, Mr. Logan admits, upon the 
18th Interrogatory, “ I did distinctly, but in con- 
“ fidence, as to a professional man, tell Mr. Hen- 
‘ ‘ derson that the Ministrant was at the time of his 
“ marriage suffering with venereal sores, and with 
“ gonorrhoea.” So that the charge before the Court 
Martial, and the communication to the surgeon at 
Portsmouth are exactly contemporaneous. 

Under the circumstances already stated, this 
witness undoubtedly must be heard with great 
caution ; and I think no person could be judicially 
satisfied as to any fact to which he might depose, 
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unless that fact should be confirmed by the tes¬ 
timony of another witness. 

The objections, however, to his evidence, do not, 
as it seems to me, rest here. A careful perusal of his 
depositions leads to great suspicion. In some parts 
they are very loose and inaccurate ; in other parts 
they are tinged with acrimony of expression and with 
virulence of the deepest dye. For instance, as to the 
inaccuracy which pervades them, he says, “that at a 
“ week, orthe very most eight days after the marriage, 
“ he was called in to Mrs. Belcher,” whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Belcher 
remained at Southsea a fortnight, and did not re¬ 
move into the High Street of Portsmouth, till the 
24th of September, and it was in the High Street, 
that Mr. Logan first attended her. So again he 
swears, that the examination of the person of Cap¬ 
tain Belcher, which he has most distinctly impressed 
upon his mind, (and there is no point upon which 
he speaks with greater confidence) was made on 
Saturday, the very day preceding Captain Bel¬ 
cher’s departure for his marriage. Whereas 
it is the clear result of the evidence that Captain 
Belcher must have left Portsmouth upon the 
Thursday, and that he was married on the Saturday. 

Again he says, “ that when Captain Belcher 
“ consulted him a second time about Mrs. Belcher, 
“ he gave as his reason for wishing for immediate 
“ advice, that Mrs. Heywood was expected down at 
“ Portsmouth in the course of that night, and would 
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“ be at breakfast the next morning.” Now it is in¬ 
contestable, upon the evidence, that the arrival of 
Mrs. Heywood was so sudden and so unexpected, 
that she was an hour at the door before the door 
could be opened. 

Although these loose statements of facts would 
not of themselves be sufficient to destroy the 
credit of the witness, yet, when we are criticising 
evidence of this description, they are not without 
some weight; I agree that the tone and temper 
in which the deposition is given, is of infinitely 
greater importance; and I agree that it is a good 
and safe rule, in weighing evidence of a fact which 
you cannot compare with any other evidence to the 
same fact, to compare it with the actual conduct of 
the person who is deposing to it. 

Observe then how he describes Captain Belcher. 
He says, “ he was in that state on the eve of his 
“ marriage, that on the very day before his marriage 
“ he had the double disorder active, and he was in 
“ a state so closely approaching to salivation, that 
“ though he thought he might go to town without 
“ being salivated, he said salivation must take place 
“ very soon, and he begged to see him immediately 
“ after his return.” What is Mr. Logan’s conduct on 
Captain Belcher’s return ? He states that he never 
went to his lodgings—that he never left his card for 
him, or paid his respects to him. He says, “ he 
“ asked him once, when he met him on board the 
“ Hulk, how he was going on, and Captain Belcher 
said ‘ rapidly.’ ” Assuredly, after the alarming state 
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in which he had seen him so few days before, this 
word “ rapidly” seems to be all that passed between 
them as tohis individual case ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that in point of fact Mr. Logan, as he 
admits upon an Interrogatory, never afterwards, 
either at Portsmouth or subsequently on the coast of 
Africa, prescribed for him, or inspected his person 
again, although he had described the disease just 
before, as being one of extreme virulence, and the 
patientasbeingwithinforty-eighthours of salivation. 

So again, with respect to Mrs. Belcher, the con- 
ductof Mr.Loganis not less extraordinary. He says, 
upon the first occasion when he was called in to see 
her, Captain Belcher rudely pulled down the bed¬ 
clothes, and appeared to wish him to examine the 
seat of the pain, but he did not do so, and contented 
himself with saying to her, “ If you will allow me, 
“ I will take a little blood from you, and give you a 
“ little aperient medicine, and you will soon be 
“ better and I added “ you have a slight affec- 
“ tion of the liver. I said this with a view to quiet 
‘ k her mind, though my suspicions of her case were 
“very different.” Surely it is most extraordinary, 
that when he had an opportunity he should not have 
examined her person (which he on no one occasion 
did) and prescribed for her. 

On another occasion, when he had been called 
in to her, he describes his conduct in this way. 
“ I did accordingly go into the drawing-room, 
“ and waited there alone about half-an-hour. Mrs. 
“ Belcher then came down ; she was emaciated in 
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“ countenance, but sat down on the sofa looking ex- 
‘ ‘ tremely confused. I was afraid of her conversation, 
“ and shared in her confusion, so that I really do not 
‘ ‘ recollect all the questions which she put to me, 
‘ ‘ though I recollect I had resolved to reply as eva- 
“ sively as I could, in order not to disclose to her the 
“ real nature of her disease. I remember, however, 
“ she told me she had got an eruption on her 
“ skin, in what part she did not say, though from 
“ the manner in which she mentionedit, I could tell 
“ that she meant in her private parts, and she 
‘ ‘ begged me to tell her whether it would be likely 
‘ ‘ to come out more over her body, adding, she had 
‘ ‘ never had any thing of the sort on her skin before; 
“ I tried to evade it by saying, that newly married 
“ persons were subject to little things of that sort, 
“ which would not occur afterwards, and I pre- 
“ sently took my leave. I was so uncomfortably 
“ perplexed by this interview, that I resolved 
“ never to go and see my patient again.’' Very 
extraordinary conduct, and very ungrateful, to say 
the least of it to Captain Belcher. He adds, “ I 
“ knew Captain Belcher was to be my command- 
“ ing officer, for some months, and I determined 
“ not to break the peace of his family, and con- 
“ sidered absence the safest course.” It does 
appear to me, that his conduct in this instance, 
was any thing but straightforward, and any thing 
but such as a professional person, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, ought to have pursued. 

But the case against Mr. Logan, does not rest 
d 2 
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here. In answer to the 30th Interrogatory, he 
says; “ It is a fact that while the ship Etna 

‘ ‘ was on the coast of Africa in the spring of the 
“ year 1831, there were discovered five holes bored 
“ through the waterways of my cabin ; by these 
“ holes water was certainly improperly allowed to run 
“ off in the lower deck, which undoubtedly ought to 
“ have been kept as dry as possible. I believe the 
“ carpenter was ordered to report in writing respect- 
“ ing the state of my cabin, and I think he did, because 
“ he was immediately set to work to repair my cabin. 
“ There was an enquiry made about these holes; first 
“ the Ministrant asked of myself, and I did deny 
“ having done them, but not in any solemn manner 
“ as Interrogate. There was no solemnity about the 
“ thing. He merely asked me in conversation if I 
‘ ‘ did it, and I, in an off-hand way, said ‘ I know no- 
“ thing about it, Captain Belcher.’ Then he asked 
“ m)' boy, and accused him of having bored the holes 
“ and when he denied all knowledge of it, the Min- 
“ istrant ordered my boy to be flogged, till he told 
“ me who it was. I heard this order, and would 
“not let my boy suffer, so I told the Ministrant 
“ that I had done it, and I gave him my reasons 
“ for it.” 

He then details the reason of his boring the holes, 
and adds : “ so I found there was no hope without 
“ taking the remedy into my own hands. I was led 
“ to deny it at first, on account of the Ministrant’s 
“ despotic power. I do not recollect the words I 
‘ ‘ used in acknowledging it, but very likely I said 
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“ as Interrogate, and Sir, there is no use in punish- 
“ ing the boy, or telling a lie about it, I did it. 1 
“ do not recollect the boy’s Christian name.” 

To the 31st Interrogatory, this witness says, I 
“ further answer the questions contained in the 
“ Interrogatory which I have just answered, or 
“ questions of a similar nature, were addressed to 
“ me publicly, on behalf of the Ministrant on board 
“ his Majesty’s ship Victory, lying in Portsmouth 
“ Harbour, on or about the 15th of October, 1831. 
“ I did not make any answer to such questions; I 
“ refused to answer them. I did so because the 
“ matter was of a personal nature between the Min- 
“ istrant and myself, and I did not therefore wish, 
“ though I might have done so, to bring the state 
“ of my cabin as a charge against him. ” 

In the answer to the 32nd, he states, “ The occa- 
“ sion just adverted to was that Interrogate, when 
“ a Court Martial sat on board the Victory upon 
“ the Ministrant. It was at the instance of the 
“ Lords of the Admiralty. It sat as I best recollect 
“ a fortnight, but the dates I have no account of.” 

To the 34th, he says, “ I did as Interrogate, 
“ during the sitting of the said Court, address and 
“ send a note to the Officiating Judge Advocate, 
“ and thereby informed him that I was prepared 
“ to prove some instances of cruelty on the part of 
“ the Ministrant, towards the sick of the crew of 
“ His Majesty’s ship Etna. But I cannot admit, 
“ as Interrogate, that the tenor of such note was 
“ altogether voluntary on my part. It had been 
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“ reported to me, on shore, that though I pre- 
“ tended to be sick, I was then walking about 
‘ ‘ on shore, and the officers of the Court had re- 
“ marked, if 1 was well enough to walk about on 
“ shore, I was well enough to attend the Court. 
“ I felt in consequence obliged to go, though I 
“ had a medical certificate of my state of ill health 
“ which would have excused me ; when on board I 
“ heard the President inquire of the officers of the 
“ Etna what charges they, severally, had against 
“ the Ministraut; but I made no answer, not 
‘ ‘ wishing to be an accuser. After, however, attend- 
‘ ‘ ing two days, and suffering much bodily fatigue 
“ and inconvenience, I did write that note, with a 
“ view to get myself disposed of and released." 

“ To the 35th Interrogatory, he says, “ I was as 
“ Interrogate, after undergoing my examination, 
“ publicly reprimanded by Vice Admiral Sir John 
“ Gore, the President of the Coui’t, on account only 
“of writing that note; I do not recollect exactly 
“ the terms of his reprimand, but they were severe, 
“ and I dare say he described my conduct in wri- 
“ ting the note (not my evidence as far as I under- 
“ stood him), as a gross act of indecency and out- 
“ rage on a Court. I think he did not call it a 
“Court of Justice, but a Court Martial; but he 
‘ ‘ never heard my explanation of my conduct, in 
“ writing the note ; he would not allow me to say 
“ a word about it, which I thought unjust. I 
“ recollect he did also say something to the effect, 
“ that in his opinion, I had failed in substantiating 
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“ my charges of cruelty to the sick ; but I have no 
“ recollection of his having used such strong re- 
“ marks, as those Interrogate, viz. That after a 
“ patient and long investigation, and after having 
“ repeatedly questioned me as to any tangible fact 
“ of cruelty, I had utterly failed in adducing any 
“ single instance of cruelty towards the sick. 
“ Decidedly he cannot have used such strong 
“ language, or I must have heard and recollected 
“ it, which I do not; but I recollect he opened on 
“the subject of the note, and commented upon it 
“ at great length, and when he refused me liberty 
“ of explanation, I became confused, so that my 
“ recollection of what followed, may not be correct. 
“ I was present at the termination of the Court 
“ Martial, and I recollect the President did return 
“ the Ministrant his sword, and publicly addressed 
“ him, much to the effect Interrogate; viz. * Captain 
“ ‘ Belcher, it is my pleasing duty to express to you 
“ ‘ the high sense this Court entertains of your 
“ * laudable exertions, in the execution of your duty, 

‘ ‘ ‘ and our hope that you may be afforded many 
“ ‘ opportunities to display a similar zeal.’ ” 

On the single testimony of a witness of this 
description, so much inflamed with resentments of 
his own, it would be extremely difficult to bring 
one’smind even as it stands upon the evidence alone, 
to repose with any degree of confidence upon any 
portion of his testimony. But the case against this 
witness, and I dwell the more upon it, because it 
does appear to me that his evidence is not only the 
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foundation, but the cause of this suit—I say that 
the case against this witness, does not rest even here. 
His general character, as I have already stated, has 
been impeached, and several witnesses have been 
examined in proof of that impeachment, and it 
will be necessary that I should briefly advert to 
the evidence they bring upon this point. 

The first to whom I will allude is Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Low, who was a person professionally em¬ 
ployed duringthe Court Martial. To the 9th Article 
he says, “ I know that Francis Logan, who was the 
“Surgeon of the vessel which Captain Belcher 
“ commanded, the Etna, was a voluntary witness 
“ against him on his Court Martial; he was called 
“ in consequence of a letter he wrote to the Judge 
“ Advocate during the progressof the Court Martial, 
“ stating that he had complaints to make against 
“ Captain Belcher, and which letter was read in 
“ Court, and produced to him, and he acknow- 
“ ledged the signature to it to be his.” 

To the 18th Interrogatory he says, “ I have no 
“ knowledge of Francis Logan, but from his having 
“ been a witness on a Court Martial, held upon 
“ Captain Belcher, and my having seen him on the 
“ subject of that Court Martial, which I did several 
“ times; from the conversation I had with him, and 
“ from his conduct as a witness on the Court Mar- 
“tial, my conviction is, that he has such a hatred 
“ and malice against Captain Belcher, that against 
“ him he would swear falsely, that I certainly think: 

“ but to speak of him generally, and to say that he 
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“ would upon other occasions swear falsely, I 
“ have not sufficient knowledge of him or his 
“ character.” 

So again, Lieutenant Rawlins Thomas, examined 
to the same fact, says, “ I know Francis Logan, a 
“ Surgeon in the Royal Navy, I first became 
“ acquainted with him in the year 1830, when my 
“ son entered on board the Etna. Mr. Logan was 
“ Surgeon of the Etna ; at that time I dined very 
“ frequently on board the Hulk, as an honorary 
“ member of the mess, during the fortnight I re- 
“ mained at Portsmouth, when I took my son to 
“ join the Etna, andl there metMr. Logan, in 1831 ; 
“ when the Etna came home, Mr. Logan called 
“ upon me at the hospital at Haslar, where I was a 
“ patient, he called several times as a friend to see 
“ me ; my acquaintance was not of much extent 
“ with him, but it was such as afterwards in his 
“ necessity, to induce him to apply to me, to inter- 
“ cede with Captain Belcher for him, and from 
“ what passed from him to me, then and previously, 
“ I formed the very lowest opinion of him, and in 
“ my opinion, he is not entitled to any credit; 
“ I believe he might be easily induced, or 
“prevailed upon to swear falsely; I am not 
“ aware whether the opinion generally enter- 
“ tained of the character of Mr. Logan is favour- 
‘ ‘ able or unfavourable; from the little knowledge 
“ I have of him, I believe him to be unentitled to 
“ credit.” 

This evidence is crowned by the testimony of 
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Admiral Douglas, a witness who was rather carped 
at, than attacked from the suspicion of his labouring 
under some prejudice. Undoubtedly the best way 
to try the testimony of a witness, is to look at the 
deposition he gives, and I see in this deposition of 
Admiral Douglas every thing that entitles him to 
just consideration at the hand of the Court. He is 
certainly at an advanced period of life, but his 
deposition is stamped with the impress of in¬ 
tegrity, and of an excellent understanding, and he 
does depose, and I think truly depose, that in all 
he has done, he has intended to be the friend of 
both parties, and to save them both from expo¬ 
sure.—I see no objection that can fairly be made 
against his evidence, it is worthy his station and his 
experience. 

“I was present,” he says, “as I have stated, 
“at Portsmouth, in October 1831, during the 
“ Court Martial on Captain Belcher, and I was 
“ present when Mr. Logan, who had been Sur- 
“ geon of the Etna, was examined as a witness, 
“ whether he was a voluntary witness in the first 
‘ ‘ instance I cannot say, but I was present when a 
“ communication was made to the Court from him, 
“ offering to prove some fact or facts, which another 
“ witness had failed to establish.” 

In the answer to the 18th Article, he says, 
“ Excepting at Captain Belcher’s Court Martial 
“ and at the examination I have spoken of, I do not 
“ know that I ever saw Mr. Logan, the articulate 
“ Francis Logan ; his conduct as a witness during 
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“ that Court Martial was such as to call forth a 
“ strong animadversion from Sir John Gore, the 
“ President, and certainly to create a belief in my 
“ mind that he was a person who might be induced 
‘ ‘ to swear falsely; his conduct was forward and 
“ vindictive, and I observed the same feeling and 
“ spirit in him at the examination I have spoken 
“ of, and therefore, I came to the conclusion that he 
“ was not to be believed. I have no other grounds 
“ for forming an opinion about them, and I know 
“ nothing of his general character and reputation.” 

Nothing can be fairer than the manner in which 
these witnesses give their testimony upon this sub¬ 
subject, they confine themselves strictly to the vin¬ 
dictive and acrimonious feeling which manifested 
itself in their presence, and which I can well believe 
Mr. Logan betrayed, against Captain Belcher upon 
this occasion. 

There is another document in this case, which 
seems to me to seal the condemnation, if I may use 
the expression of this witness. It is a letter written 
by him subsequently to the institution of these 
proceedings, a letter I do not know how sufficiently 
to characterize. It breathes throughout a spirit 
of intense and deep rooted malignity, couched in 
the most course and vulgar language that can well 
be conceived. It begins in this way, “ Sir, I have 
“ received a copy of your lies to the Court of the 
“ Dean and Chapter of Saint Paul’s, and can 
“ assure you that they did not at all astonish me, 
‘ ‘ nor do I think that any person, knowing you even 
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“ halfsowell as I do, would feel any surprise, as your 
“ constant barefaced habit of lying is well known 
“ to the world, with the only redeeming symptom 
“ of modesty that you ever shewed yourself pos- 
“ sessed of, that of your not telling your lies in the 
“ presence of the person whom you wished to detract 
“ from or injure.’’ Without reading more of this 
letter, it is sufficient to say that it proceeds to the 
end in the same strain in which it is commenced, 
et sibi constat. 

Then I say with all this evidence against this 
witness, can I believe him ? not only can I 
believe him when confirmed by other evidence, but 
can I give the slightest credit to anything he 
has deposed as against Captain Belcher ? Is it 
possible to believe his evidence when I see feelings 
of such vengeance and acrimony pervading every 
thing connected with it as far as regards this 
officer ? 

Now undoubtedly there is in this case, and the 
circumstance has been here much relied upon by the 
counsel for Mrs. Belcher, aconsiderable massof testi¬ 
mony given by witnesses of respectability in favour 
of the general character of Mr. Logan. That testi¬ 
mony, in the absence of any thing upon the other 
side, might have been of considerable weight; 
Those gentlemen however do not speak of him as 
connected with this transaction. They had seen 
none of the letters before the Court. They have 
read none of this evidence. They know nothing 
of the feeling of his mind against Captain Belcher, 
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and therefore their general testimony will not weigh 
as a feather in the scale against the particular evi¬ 
dence, which exemplifies his conduct with reference 
to this officer. I do not say that it is not evidence of 
the most respectable class, but it is no more than 
evidence of general character which cannot be 
balanced against the proof we have so strong of his 
particular conduct in the present instance. 

After a careful examination of all the circum¬ 
stances I do feel it my duty to dismiss Mr. Logan’s 
evidence altogether from my consideration as un¬ 
worthy of credit in the cause. 

There is. other medical evidence to which 
different attention is due, and which it is neces¬ 
sary that I should, to a certain extent, examine; 
the evidence of professional persons of consider¬ 
able respectability, and who lie under no imputation 
whatsoever. The first of these is Mr. Wilkinson. 
The statement made on behalf of Mrs. Belcher is 
this, that her husband infected her with the vene¬ 
real disease in September 1830, and again in Octo¬ 
ber 1831. These are the two periods, and there is 
some difficulty, from the way in which the evidence 
has been taken and mixed up together, in rescuing 
the facts from the confusion with which they are en¬ 
cumbered and embarrassed. I will take Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son’s evidence first, as first in order of time. When 
Mrs.Hey wood came down suddenly and unexpectedly 
to Portsmouth, on seeing the shocking state in which 
she found her daughter, she insisted upon sending 
forsomeother medical person than the ship’s surgeon 
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who, she said, could not be at all a woman’s doctor. She 
saw the name of W ilkinson opposite, and understand- 
ingthat he was a respectable person, she sent for him, 
and he deposes in this way, 4 ‘ When I went over, I 
‘‘ was shewn up into the drawing-room, where I saw 
“ Captain Belcher ; he has been known to me since. 
‘‘ He said he had sent for me to see his wife, who 
“ was unwell with a little complaint in the bowels, 
“ and he had given her calomel. He also said she had 
“ had some blisters put on, which were troublesome, 
“ I think I asked him if any one had attended her, 
“ and that he said Mr. Logan, the surgeon of his 
“ ship Etna; with this I went up stairs, and was 
“ shewn into a bed-room, where I found Mrs. Hey- 
“ wood, Mrs. Belcher’s mother, w r ho was in a very 
“ agitated state of mind, and represented her 
“ daughter to be very unwell, and that she was 
“ afraid she had got some complaint which had 
“ been communicated to her. I told her I hoped 
“ not, but should see ; she then took me into an 
“ adjoining bed-room, where I found a very beau- 
“ tiful, but delicate young woman in bed, and in a 
“ state of much agitation of mind. The impression 
“ on my mind is, that I had been informed that her 
“ mother had come from town that morning, (it 
“ w r as then about 11 o’clock) and I think the 
“ information which I was about to give her of the 
“ necessity of my personally examining her had 
“ contributed further to agitate her. She was 
“ very reluctant to allow it, but I assured her that 
“ I could give no opinion upon her case without 
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“ it, and she consented. The mother did not 
“ remain while I conducted the examination, but 
“ there was a maid servant in the room.’' Then 
he goes on to describe the state in which he found 
her. 

“ I did not observe any marks of venereal 
“ disease, no excoriation of the vagina, nor, though 
“ I introduced some linen, did I detect any gonorr- 
“ hoeal or leucorrhane discharge. I found much ex- 
“ hibition of calomel, and my object was, therefore, 
“ first to calm the irritated state of the patient; and 
“ I left, saying to Mrs. Heywood, that I should re- 
“ new the examination more thoroughly next day. 
“ I have no recollection of having seen the patient 
“ again that day; the next morning I did, about the 
“ same time, and examined her more closely. The 
“ mother was not present on either occasion. I did 
“ not see anything further, as the result of this ex- 
“ amination, and I told Mrs. Belcher and Mrs. 
“ Heywood too, that I could see nothing the matter, 

‘ ‘ but what, with proper treatment, might be set to 
“ rights in two or three days. I could not help 
“ observing that she had been subjected to rough 
“ treatment.” He says, afterwards, he went there 
again, and that in the course of a few days she was 
completely restored. ‘ ‘ I observed, by my books, that 
“ on the 7th of October I paid my last visit to her— 
“no medicines that day—I have no recollection of 
“ having advised Mrs. Heywood to take her 
“ daughter to London, though it is possible I did, 
“ as she appeared so miserable on the subject, that I 
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“ may have done so, and think I did say, when you 
“ go to London, if you are not satisfied, pray take 
“ another opinion. But I did not urge it on ac- 
“ count of any necessity which appeared to me for 
“ it. I really did not, when 1 examined Mrs. 
“ Belcher, see sufficient reason to induce me to think 
“ there was, at least at that time, any venereal dis- 
“ ease. I will swear that. But at the same time it 
“ is impossible for me to say what there had been 
“ before the violent remedies, for such they were, 
“ were applied. I asked how long the parties had 
“ been married, and was informed it was about 
“ three weeks, and what may have occurred 
“previously I cannot say; certainly the mode of 
‘ ‘ treatment was the same which would have been 
“ resorted to if a venereal disease had been appre- 
“ hended; large doses of calomel, to prevent 
“ inflammatory action, and blisters to prevent 
“ suppuration,” but the witness says, “ he saw no 
“ traces of itaccording therefore, to his testimony 
she was not infected with the venereal disease at 
this time. 

When she arrived in London, Dr. Johnson, on 
account of his acquaintance with Captain Hey wood, 
was sent for to attend Mrs. Belcher. He says, that 
on the 26th of October 1830 he attended her “ I 
‘ ‘ went and saw her in the presence of her mother ; 
“ she was in her bed-room, but not confined to her 
“ bed. She is of a florid complexion, and had not 
“ at that time the appearance in her countenance 
“ of much illness ; but complained of heat and 
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“ scalding in passing her water, and a frequent 
“ inclination to relieve herself in that way. She 
“ complained also of considerable pain in the 
‘ ‘ region of the bladder, in her groins, stretching 
“ up towards the kidneys. She also mentioned a 
“ discharge of an offensive nature; there were 
“ some febrile symptoms, and tenderness on 
“ pressure over the region of the bladder,” and so 
forth. “ These symptoms were communicated to 
“ me by herself, partly in answer to my enquiries, 
“ but principally of her own accord ; she was in a 
“ state of considerable suffering. I made no 
“ further personal examination that day, but only 
“ applied the pressure outside her clothes. To 
“ relieve the pain, I ordered leeches, and 
“ prescribed opening medicines, with a low diet, 
“ and diluting drinks. The next day I saw her 
“ again, and was anxious to ascertain more pre- 
“ cisely the nature of her case. I requested an 
“ examination of her person, which was acceded 
“ to without objection. I conducted it alone ; she 
“ had remained in bed that day, for she was worse 
“ than on the day preceding. From such exami- 
“ nation, a written account of which I made, very 
“ shortly afterwards, the following appearances pre- 
“ sented themselves.” He then states those appear¬ 
ances, and he also annexes a written account then 
made, which he sent to Mr. Henderson, and that 
account entirely agrees with this description. He 
saj's ‘ ‘ The same appeai'ances presented themselves, 
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“ but in a mitigated form, the inflammation, tender- 
“ ness, and discharge having somewhatabated. About 
“ a fortnight after my first attendance, an eruption, 
“ or rash, came out over the surface ofthe body; this 
“ continued for a few days, and then receded, but I 
“ do not mention this as a conclusive evidence, or an 
“ additional symptom of the disease, for it might 
“ or might not have arisen from other causes. 
“ After continuing to attend Mrs. Belcher till the 
“ 25th of November, she became convalescent.” 

Upon the second attack of disorder, it seems that 
Mrs. Belcher consulted privately, and unknown to her 
husband, a Mr. Henderson, who was a surgeon upon 
the establishment ofHaslar Hospital. Mr. Hender¬ 
son, when applied to, upon this occasion, did that, 
which certainly every wise man would do under 
similar circumstances ; in the first instance, he de¬ 
sired Mrs. Heywood, the mother, to write to the 
gentleman who attended her daugher in London, Dr. 
Johnson, in order that he might know his opinion 
respecting the case. Dr. Johnson very properly 
replied, that he preferred being in communication 
with the medical person himself, and he declined 
to go into those details with Mrs. Heywood, which 
he afterwards very freely went into with Mr. Hen¬ 
derson. It appears that Mr. Henderson also applied 
to Mr. Logan, and Mr. Logan gave him an answer 
totally at variance with Dr. Johnson’s statement; for 
Mr. Logan stated distinctly and clearly that he had 
attended the captain for both diseases at the same 
.time, and that he had warned him of his state. 
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Now Mr. Henderson’s evidence, so far as it is 
material, is to this extent. He says, he was in 
the habit of seeing them. “ I think I in general 
“ visited them twice or three times a week. I have 
“ lunched with them, but never dined at their 
“ lodging, though I was frequently pressed to do 
“so. It was chiefly in the way of morning calls, 
“ that I visited them, staying probably a quarter of 
“ an hour at a time. During these visits I had 
“ abundant opportunities of observing Captain 
“ Belcher’s conduct and behaviour towards his 
“ wife, but I cannot depose that I ever saw any- 
“ thing that could be described as harsh and severe 
“ treatment—no particular act of such kind. 
“ There was an abruptness of manner towards Mrs. 
* * Belcher, which had the appearance of harshness, 
“ but as it was a manner peculiar to him generally, 
“ I did not infer anything from that. I never heard 
“ him upbraid her, or wound her feelings by bring- 
“ ing charges against her or her friends. I believe 
“ he and Mrs. Heywood did not agree, and I have 
“ heard him in private conversation with myself 
“ declare, that if Mrs. Heywood went on as she did, 

‘ * he would send her away from his house. I know 
“ there was no cordiality between him and the 
“ mother, though for what particular reason I can- 
“ not say. He did not use any threat of this sort 
“ in presence of his wife, at least before me. I 
“ could see that Mrs. Belcher was very fond of her 
“ mother, and also of her husband. She was unwell 
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“ during - the time of which I am now deposing ; in 
“ fact she had become so a few days after she had 
“ come down to Portsmouth to join her husband. 
“ Her mother and herself had in confidence asked 
“ my professional assistance, which I readily gave. 
“ I informed Captain Belcher that his wife was 
“ unwell, hut I did not acquaint him with the cause 
“ or nature of her complaint. I attended her as a 
“ friend, and not for any remuneration, and my 
“ frequent morning visits, of which I have deposed, 
“ were made in order to see Mrs. Belcher in my 
“ medical capacity. By reference to papers in my 
“ possession written at the time, I think it was about 
“ the 15th of October, in the said year 1833, that 
“ I was first asked to give my opinion about her, 
“ and I recollect well, from my first inspection of 
“ Mrs. Belcher’s throat, I observed symptoms of so 
“ suspicious a nature as to induce me to believe 
“ that she had been infected with the venereal 
“ disease. They were not the primary symptoms 
“ as they are termed of that complaint, but the 
“ secondary, yet of so decided a nature as that if I 
“ had seen patients of either sex in the Hospital 
“ suffering under them, I should at once have taxed 
“ them with the complaint, and persisted in it even 
“ though met by a denial. The throat presented 
“ that copper colour, and those spots which are 
“ peculiar to that disease. I did not further 
“ examine the patient’s person, nor did I com- 
“ municate to her my impressions of her case.” 
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The same witness, upon the 40th Interrogatory, 
says, “ I believe it was about the 15th of October, 
“ 1831, or the middle of the month that I was first 
“ consulted by the Producent, on the subject of her 
“ health; she came to me at the Hospital, and she 
“ was on that occasion accompanied by her mother, 
“ the Interrogate, Frances Heywood; Mrs. Hey- 
“ wood did not, on that occasion, enter into a detail 
“ of the state of the Producent’s health in the 
“ preceding year, it was in a private interview 
“ subsequently that she did ; reports had certainly 
“ reached me which were to the effect that the 
“ Ministrant had communicated to the Producent 
“ the venereal disease, but it was not from them, 
“ nor from any thing that Mrs. Heywood said to 
“ me that I was impressed with the belief that 
“ such was the case, but from the Producent’s 
“ symptoms, and which were, as I said, of the se- 
“ condary nature ; I was not induced by any thing 
“ to consider the Producent’s complaint other than 
“ venereal, or to treat it differently, I did from the 
“ first regard the symptoms as suspicious, but at 
“ first I treated the complaint with placebos, to do 
“ neither good, nor harm ; a gargle and aperients, 
“ till I had watched them a little, and got Dr. John- 
“ son’s statement.” 

The statement thus referred to of Dr. Johnson’s 
appears to me extremely material, and to throw great 
light upon the case. He continues, till I had got 
“ Dr. Johnson’s statement, and Mr. Logan’s, 1 was 
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‘ ‘ then so confirmed as to treat it as decidedly vene- 
‘ ‘ real; I do not recollect to have ever declared that 
“ any treatment of it was not for venereal disease. 
“ I may have said my treatment was not influenced 
“ by Mr. Logan’s reports, meaning that I was guided 
‘ ‘ by my own observation of the symptoms; I further 
“ answer, that in the course of my interview with 
“ Mr. Francis Logan, the then surgeon of His 
‘ ‘ Majesty’s ship Etna, and which took place at that 
“ period, he, Mr. Logan, did distinctly state, that 
“ at the time of the Ministrant leaving the Etna 
“ to be married in the preceding year, he was 
“ under his care for a venereal sore and gonorrhoea, 
“ in fact he told me he urged him to put off his 
‘ ‘ marriage till he was cured; I further answer, 
“ that I am unable positively to say that the Pro- 
“ ducent, when I attended upon her, was suffering 
“ from fluor albus. I did not examine her person, 
“ but from a description of the symptoms I con- 
“ eluded such might be the case, and prescribed 
“ for it. It was my impression, and therefore I 
‘ ‘ may have so expressed myself in writing, and I 
“ believe I did certify to that effect, that even sup- 
“ posing hypothetically the statement of Mr. Logan 
“ to be true, the Producent was not, during any 
“ part of my attendance on her, as far as I saw, any 
“ symptoms, suffering from any recent infection of 
“ venereal disease. All I saw were secondary 
“ symptoms, but not having examined her person, 
“ I could not say with certainty that there were no 
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“ symptoms of recent infection. I cannot answer 
“ whether the Ministrant himself was at such time, 
“ or shortly previous, of sound bodily health, and 
“ free from any venereal taint or infection ; I did 
“ not examine him, I could only say from general 
“ appearance that he was in good health. Beyond 
“ this I have not declared myself either verbally or 
“ in writing. On recollection, I did write a state- 
“ ment about the last summer, that I believed he 

* ‘ laboured under no venereal taint in September 
“ 1831, but that statement was prepared in the 
“ hope and with the understanding that the diffe- 
“ rences between the Producent and the Ministrant 
“ were to be adjusted in an amicable manner, and 
“ without reference to a court of law. I feel now in 
“ a different situation, being put upon my oath.” 

This witness exhibits, then, the correspondence 
which he had with Dr. Johnson, and a remarkably 
curious and valuable correspondence it is, because 
it shows the opinion Dr. Johnson originally formed 
of the case, and the doubts he entertained 
respecting it from the very beginning. The 
first letter is dated the 17th of October. “ Mrs. 
“ Belcher last year became affected from some cause 
“ not exactly ascertained, with inflammation of the 
“ urinary passage, extending to the bladder, and 

* ‘ producing a muco purulent discharge from the 
“ urethra, with distressing pains in the groins, and 
“ indeed all round the lower parts of the pelvis. She 
“ was treated entirely on the anti-phlogistic plan, 
“and an injection was used, consisting of sulphate 
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“ of zinc and rose water. She gradually, but very 
“ slowly recovered, I cannot precisely understand 
“ the nature of the present complaint, from Mrs. 
“ Hey wood’s description of it, but I cannot think it 
“ has any affinity to the one she laboured under.” 
That is his first impression. 

He writes another letter afterwards, “ There 
“ has been something perplexingly mysterious in 
“ Mrs. Belcher's case, from the beginning, so much 
“ so that I have long given up the attempt to unravel 
“the origin of it, and contented myself with the 
“ old, and perhaps the best practice, that of 
“ prescribing for the symptoms as they arise.” He 
then tells him what he had ascertained. 

Again, after Captain Belcher sails, he writes to 
Mr. Henderson on 23d of January, 1832. “ My 

“ dear Sir, I have much pleasure in answering you 
“ that Mrs. Belcher is greatly improved in health, 
“ and has this day visited me at my own house, free 
“ from any ailment, except a little weakness about 
“ the loins. There is a great mystery about the 
“ origin of the complaint. My own impresion was 
“ from the beginning that Captain B. laboured under 
“ a gleet at the time of his marriage, which gleet 
“was not quite harmless, but produced some specific 
“ inflammation of the urinary passages at the time. 
“ In fact I examined the parts.” And so forth. 
“ From this you will perceive that the anomalous 
“ symptoms under which she has since laboured, 
“ including an eruption on the skin, are suspicious, 
“ (as they say of cholera) but the less we say 
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“ about the matter the better. Most likely the 
“ storm is nearly over, and let the parties hope to 
“ enjoy the calm when it comes.” 

There is another witness upon this point, and then 
I shall close my observations upon this branch of the 
case, and that is Mrs. Heywood herself, and un¬ 
doubtedly it is my wish and my intention to treat 
the evidence of this lady with great tenderness. 
It is impossible not to make allowance for her ma¬ 
ternal feelings, and for the situation in which she 
was placed, on seeing a daughter to whom she was 
tenderly attached, in such a state; and it is im¬ 
possible not to bear in mind the angry collision, to a 
certain extent at least, which had existed betweenher 
and Captain Belcher. It is not to be expected, there¬ 
fore, that she should speak without bias. At the 
same time I am not upon that ground to repudiate 
her testimony altogether, but I wish to make every 
allowance for a person placed under such circum¬ 
stances of peculiar difficulty and embarrassment. I 
will only read one part of her evidence, in answer 
to the 13th Interrogatory, which goes to the point 
to which I attach so much importance. She 
says, “ It was not until long after Captain Belcher’s 
“ second departure in the Etna for Africa, that 
“ my daughter was made acquainted with circum- 
“ stances, which convinced her and myself of the 
‘ ‘ falseness of his protestations of innocence in his 
“ first interview with her. He went about Christ- 
“ mas, I think the 23d or 24th of December, 1831. 
* My daughter came to town ill, and was again 
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“ attended by Dr. Johnson ; her illness being longer 
“ than on the former occasion. During his absence 
“ she corresponded with him, and he with her; 
‘ ‘ but 1 did not see any of their letters. I myself 
“ wrote to him, and sent him out the periodicals. 
“ As the time, however, approached for his return, 
“ her spirits became more and more depressed, 
“ occasionally her distress of mind was so great, 
“ as to amount almost to derangement. It was the 
“ communication of her distressed state of feeling 
“ to a friend that brought to her knowledge those 
‘ ‘ circumstances which eventually led her to a fixed 
“ determination never again to live with him.” 
From this statement one does not see exactly why 
she should have been so distressed as to commu¬ 
nicate with her friend upon that subject, she not 
having at the time an idea of the fact afterwards 
brought to her knowledge ; but as Mrs. Heywood 
deposes, it was the communication of her feelings 
to afriend that brought to her daughter’s knowledge 
those circumstances which eventually led to a fixed 
determination never again to live with him. 

Mrs. Heywood goes on to say, “ It was some time 
“in the month of April last, 1833, my daughter 
“ had sent for Mrs. Beaufort to our house in Cum- 
“ berland Terrace, and in the course of conversation 
“ my daughter expressed her extreme misery of 
“ mind at the prospect of her husband’s return.” 

The witness goes into a long conversation with 
Mrs. Beaufort, in which Mrs. Beaufort relates some¬ 
thing she had heard from Mr. Beaufort, and again 
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something she had heard from Mr Quin. Now, 
undoubtedly, an Examiner is always right if he 
has any doubt to take down facts which he thinks 
possibly may be admissible evidence. But it is im¬ 
possible that lean regard this as evidence in the cause. 
If it was essential to know what the conversation 
of Captain and Mrs. Beaufort and Mr. Quin with 
Mrs. Hey wood was, the proper way would have been 
to have examined those parties respectively But it 
is contrary to all rule to receive hearsay evidence of 
this description emanating from a witness circum¬ 
stanced as Mrs. Heywood is; a witness too, de¬ 
scribing things very warmly and enthusiastically. 
At all events it is not legitimate evidence in the 
cause, and I must entirely dismiss it from my con¬ 
sideration. 

She goes on to say Captain Beaufort had 
“ had conversations with Mr. Logan, the ship’s 
“Surgeon, who confirmed his opinion, and said he 
“had himself told Captain Belcher he ought not to 
“marrv in the state which he then was. He had 
“represented Mr. Logan as being able to tell all 
“ about it, but what had become of Logan he did 
11 not know. After hearing this communication, 
“ my daughter’s indignation was very much roused, 
“ because it removed the only hope she had of being 
“ able to view his conduct in an honourable light, 

‘ ‘ from his not being, or at least not knowing that 
“ he was at the time of his marriage infected with 
“ the disease, and on which ground alone she had, 
“ from a sense of duty and charity, all along acted 
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‘ ‘ in overlooking the sufferings he had caused her, 
“ and returning to him. She at once resolved 
“ never to go back to him as long as she lived, and 
“ the only thing that distressed her was how to get 
“ the information of Mr Logan. After some en- 
“ quiries, we ascertained that after he had left the 
“ Etna, he had gone in a convict ship to Australia, 
“ and no one could tell when he would return; 
“ but in the month of August he returned, I think 
“ only two days after the arrival of the Etna. My 
“ daughter had in the month of June written out 
“ to Captain Belcher, to acquaint him of her fixed 
“ and final purpose, and not knowing exactly 
“ where to meet with him, she wrote three letters, 
“ one to Oporto where his ship had been stationed, 
“ and to Gibraltar, and the other to Portsmouth. 
“ The last letter he received on his arrival, and he 
“ wrote very angrily, threatening all sorts of 
“ measures, and that nothing should keep him 
“ from regaining possession of his wife. However, 
“ when Mr Logan happily arrived, we induced a 
“ friend, Captain Maconochie, of Notting Hill, a 
“ family man, to see him, which he did, and 
“ directly after communicated the result to us, 
“ confirming the account of Captain Belcher’s state 
“in so decided a manner, that all possibility of 
“ renewed intercourse was at an end. This was, I 
“ think, the 21st or 22nd of August.” 

The consideration of the evidence of these four 
witnesses leads me generally to the following ob¬ 
servations ; in the first place, 1 think it perfectly 
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clear, from the evidence of Dr. Johnson, that 
there must have been venereal affection of some 
character communicated to Mrs. Belcher during 
the first cohabitation. Indeed it is impossible to 
read his evidence, and the letters he wrote at the 
time, and not to infer that in his opinion there 
was some infection communictated to her during 
the first cohabitation. 

It appears, too, equally clear, that there is no evi¬ 
dence whatever amounting to proof of any venereal 
affection during the second cohabitation ; that is to 
say, no evidence to the fact from any witness who 
inspected her person. I omit to refer in detail to 
Dr. Johnson’s evidence, when he saw her upon 
her return to town ; but neither he, nor Mr. 
Henderson, inspected her person, and Mr. Hen¬ 
derson distinctly says that she had no primary 
symptoms upon her at any time that he saw her. 
No person is produced who saw her under any pri¬ 
mary symptoms. The utmost said is, that they 
were secondary symptoms of the disease. There 
is nothing therefore, to satisfy my mind, that upon 
the second occasion there is any proof of any sort 
of symptoms of the venereal disease. 

A third point which seems to me deducible from 
this evidence is this,—that all the information 
which has created this unhappy state of things has 
been derived from Mr. Logan. It is clear, from the 
evidence of Mrs. Heywood, that till Mr. Logan’s 
return they could not effectually proceed, and that 
till Mr. Logan’s return Mrs. Belcher never satisfied 
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herself that her husband had wilfully and purposely 
injured her. This is the result of this evidence. 

If this be so, I can see throughout this testimony 
(and I have examined it with considerable atten¬ 
tion,) nothing to satisfy me that Captain Belcher 
has been guilty of the atrocious, I may say the 
diabolical offence, with which he has been charged. 
I can see nothing that can satisfy me of the fact 
upon the evidence. But other documents have been 
produced, and it has been said that the conduct of 
Captain Belcher leads strongly to the inference, 
nay more, that it leads to a legal conclusion, of 
guilt. 

Perhaps, there may be parts in the conduct 
of Captain Belcher which I should have wished 
to have seen otherwise, or at least I should have 
wished to have seen more clearly and satisfactorily 
explained. But, surely, the situation in which he 
was placed is not entirely to be lost sight of, that a wife 
to whom he had most devotedly attached himself, so 
soon after their marriage should be afflicted with a 
visitation of this description, naturally filled him with 
doubt and perplexity. No one can read his letters and 
statements, and not see that he was exceedingly 
embarrassed, as well he might be, by the circum¬ 
stances in which he was involved : partly, from a 
consciousness of anti-nuptial indiscretion on his own 
part, partly from a sense of his labouring under an 
inflammatory attack, which is clearly proved from 
the evidence of the surgeon on the 7 th of Sep¬ 
tember, a few days prior to his marriage. All these 
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circumstances were calculated to fill him with doubt 
and dismay, and this is not surprising when we see 
even Dr. Johnson, with his greater experience, in his 
confidential communication to another professional 
gentleman, Mr. Henderson, the surgeon of Haslar 
Hospital; when we see him referring to it as a “cause 
not exactly ascertained”—as an “ anomaly”—as a 
“ mystery as to the origin of the disorder : ” when 
we see all this, it is natural that Captain Belcher 
should be filled with perplexity and distress, and 
that he should endeavour to conceal the situation 
and illness of his wife. To whatsoever extent that 
might be done, certainly his attempts at conceal¬ 
ment are perfectly accounted for, without coming 
to the forced conclusion, that they lead, by neces¬ 
sary inference, of his having knowingly and wilfully 
inflicted the disorder upon her. 

I must again repeat, that I can find no single 
witness of any credit, who attributes such an act to 
Captain Belcher. If we were to place any reliance on 
Mr. Logan, he is supported by no other testimony. 

In fine, this being my general view of the evi¬ 
dence it is not necessary that I should pronounce a 
decided opinion, whether, if all the facts stated in the 
allegation had been proved to the extent to which 
they are charged, they would have amounted to legal 
cruelty in the sense which would authorize this Court 
to interfere in pronouncing a separation, a mensa et 
toro; the counsel for Mrs. Belcher have admitted— 
indeed they have very strenuously contended, that 
the Court has no middle course. It is a part of 
their argument that I must either hold that he has 
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wilfully infected her with this disorder, or adjudge 
her to return to nuptial cohabitation. 

It is equally unnecessary that I should solve 
the question so much and so long discussed in the 
argument, as to the nature and effect of condonation. 
Condonation to a certain extent undoubtedly there 
w r as, but as to the nature and extent of the condo¬ 
nation which the wife gave, by returning to cohabi¬ 
tation in 1831, and by continuing an affectionate 
correspondence with her husband for upwards of a 
year afterwards, it is I say unnecessary that I should 
discuss that, or how far the condonation of an acci¬ 
dental and involuntary offence could be considered 
in law, as the condonation of a wilful and pre¬ 
meditated injury. Undoubtedly I should incline 
in the case of a wife to say, that she would not be 
barred of her remedy by such a condonation. But I 
give no opinion upon this point, because, from the 
view I take of the case, I am not called upon to do so. 
For in myjudgment there is no proof that there 
has been any corpus delicti, therefore, no question 
can arise whether the corpus delicti has been con¬ 
doned or not. 

It has been pressed upon me to consider the 
horror which may be inflicted upon Mrs. Belcher, 
if I were to direct her to return to cohabitation with 
her husband. It has been said that it may be fatal 
to her life. I have listened to these arguments with 
the patience and attention which was due to them, 
and undoubtedly I have not come to the conclusion 
at which I have arrived without considerable pain, I 
am not insensible to the amiable character of this 
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lady, for such I esteem it to be from the letters 
and the evidence of the witnesses. Nor am 1 
insensible to the circumstance that my sentence may, 
to a certain degree, inflict misery on her, though 1 
trust only temporary misery. But it has been well 
observed that Justice is the first duty of courts, and 
Humanity the second ; and that in the end that is 
real humanity which regards the general intei’ests 
of mankind in preference to the pressure of a 
particular case. 

The situation in which I am here placed does 
not allow' me to indulge in feelings of this de¬ 
scription. If I have satisfied myself that the reasons 
assigned for a separation do not bring this case 
within the just demands of the law; if I have 
satisfied myself, that however severely my sentence 
may operate in the individual instance, still that the 
proofs laid before me are not sufficient to release 
this lady from the obligation of matrimonial co¬ 
habitation ; it is my duty to remember that the 
general interests of society are best secured by 
maintaining and upholding the indissolubility of 
marriage, and that it is not competent to a judge 
to create a new precedent to meet the exigences of 
an individual case. 

At all events I have arrived at this conclusion, 
after a careful and deliberate review of the evidence 
in all its bearings ;—I have arrived at it without 
doubt or hesitation ;—I feel clear as to the law appli¬ 
cable to the case. But I have the further satisfaction 
of knowing, that if my judgment be erroneous, 
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there will be abundant opportunity of correcting 
it. 

I pronounce that Mrs. Belcher lias failed in the 
proof of her allegation, and that she cannot be 
released from the obligation of returning to her 
husband, and I direct her to certify that she 
has returned to him before the first session of next 
Michaelmas Term. 


END or JUDGMENT. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 1. 


October 20 th> 9 a. m. 

We reached home, my dearest Edward, about 7 yesterday 
evening, and my first impulse was to seek dear Capitan in his 
sitting-room, but how much was I disappointed at not finding 
him there to welcome us, and still more shocked, when Maria 
came up and said that he was again very, very ill, and since his 
slender dinner of rice, had been vomiting incessantly. At this 
moment he entered, and oh ! my dearest Edward, what a change ! 
He may have been recovering to a certain extent up to yesterday ; 
but a few short hours could scarcely make so great an alteration 
in a person, who for the last three weeks has been so well. 
Again he complains of shortness of breath, and speaks with 
great difficulty ; last night the fever was so violent, that sleep 
was out of the question, and to-day he is unable to quit his bed. 
May this be but temporary ; but I cannot conceal from myself 
nor you, dearest, that his state is most precarious. Treasure 
that letter you received yesterday, whatever may be its contents, 
for I dare not express my fears for the future, and he told me that 
it cost a painful effort to write it. Now, my beloved Edward, I 
feel called on to exert every energy to meet with fortitude and calm 
resignation the trials which are placed before me; my parting 
with you, dearest, was the commencement, and bitter indeed was 
the pang. Perhaps I evinced too little firmness, and unnerved 
you, but at such a moment, and possessing a heart which loves 
you devotedly—feelings too painfully acute, it might be excused 

f 2 
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Resides, my Edward, on occasions which call forth such emotions, 
there is nothing derogatory to a man, even of your firm mind, 
evincing it; for the highest example that we can follow of for¬ 
titude and firmness, disdained not the sympathies of our nature, 
and wept at the loss of a friend. Our parting is over ; now we 
must think and act, to perform properly the different duties we 
have to perform. Yrs. thank heaven, call for your whole atten¬ 
tion, and are such as to inspire energy, for great is the excitement 
of public service—the laudable ambition of rising in your pro¬ 
fession, and of rendering your talents useful. For this should I 
feel most proud that my dearest Edward be distinguished, as 
well as for the milder virtues, and those principles which constitute 
the truly great in character, and wh. I am certain are more to be 
met with among you sailors, than any others. My duties lie 
in the quiet sphere of home—to smooth the pillow, and watch the 
looks of our dear invalid, that his wants may be, in a great mea¬ 
sure, supplied before expressed, and to soothe and support the 
spirits of my poor mother. These, with the cultivation of my 
former pursuits, will prevent my dwelling too much on my own 
feelings, as I must also devote much time to acquiring that do¬ 
mestic knowledge so essential to a wife. But, spite of all, there 
must be many hours, when busy memory will dwell on the past; 
and last night, dearest Edward, I could not indeed restrain my 
tears, when I retired to my lonely couch, for there you were not to 
clasp me, and pillow my head on your breast; but when you go 
to rest, you will, I am sure you will, think of your own Diana; 
then I may claim a thought from your other occupations. I 
must not say more on this subject, or I shall not be able to com¬ 
mand my feelings. On Monday, as you learned from your 
brother’s letter, he called on Capitan, to consult him whether or 
not he should go down to Portsmouth to see you, ere you de¬ 
parted. On such a question Capt. H. said it was impossible 
that either he or any other person could decide, that he had only 
to consult his own feelings as a brother, and what was expected, 
and he was w’ont to do on similar occasions. To this, he re¬ 
plied that he had business ; but that he could, perhaps, run down 
for an hour after our departure ; I regret much that the oppor¬ 
tunity is now gone bye, that he did not come to take leave of 
you as usual. The carriage went safely to Chamberlain and E. 
and I have just sent for the bill. Mamma desires me to say all 
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that is affectionate, and how deep is the interest she feels in you 
as her son-in-law, and that to you she looks in after years as her 
prop and stay. Capt. H. too has told me to give his blessing 
and affectionate regards, and if the prayers for your safety and 
success, of a truly good man are available, his must be. Your 
unexpected, but most welcome letter has this moment arrived, so 
you do not sail most probably till Friday ? At this part, I could 
not forbear exclaiming, why did I not remain till to-day ? But, 
perhaps, it is just as well; I should only have been in the way 
in the midst of your lesson. Now, my beloved, my dearest 
Edward, adieu, and recollect, that in all your wanderings, none 
can feel so interested about you, no one love you, or look for 
your return so anxiously as myself, for in your hands is the 
happiness as well as the plighted faith of your devoted and 
affectionate Diana B. Make every allowance for this, perhaps 
tedious incoherent letter; I shall write to-morrow in a different 
strain ; but this is penned at the bed-side of poor Capitan. 

God bless and protect you, dearest. 


No. 2. 

26, Cumberland Terrace, 
October 21 st, 9 a. m. 

Although my dearest, dearest Edward, I have scarcely 
a hope that this will reach you, I would on no consideration 
lose the chance of it so doing, or disappoint you of a letter 
while you remain in England; but from the state of the weather, 
and the light wind, I am quite convinced that at this present 
moment you are preparing for departure, and to bid not a long 
adieu to the shores of England. If this should reach you, 
dearest, perhaps you will be able to spare time for a few lines 
to me ere you get quite out of the reach of boats, I could wish 
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to hear of you to the very last moment, and any boatman would 
put a letter into the post, and to me the sight of your hand¬ 
writing is a perfect cordial. To you 1 could write incessantly, 
for it almost appears that 1 am once again by you conversing, 
except that now my feelings and ideas 1 can express more 
freely and fervently on paper, than for the last fortnight that I was 
with you. 1 felt that I gradually became absent and thoughtful, 
for my heart was too sad to allow of much cheerfulness, and my 
mind pressed with anxiety about you and Capitan. I assure you, 
my beloved Edward, since I returned I have had many self- 
upbraidings on this score ; because on reflection there appears 
a great deal of selfishness in my having thus thrown a gloom 
over the brief space we were to spend together. I shewed 
great want of self-controul, and often, often dearest, when 1 
gazed on your cheerful countenance, and saw that you endea¬ 
voured to restore me to cheerfulness, the tears would start in 
my eyes spite of every effort; because I felt what a poor return 
1 made for such kindness. But, dearest Edward, serious re¬ 
flection on our actions and their motives is very beneficial, and 
even some degree of self-reproach ; because it proves a salutary 
warning against selfishness, the besetting sin of our nature, and 
in this respect I must confess l have erred. I think this morning 
there is a slight change for the better in dear Capitan, but still 
he has no sleep at night. To-day, by way of change, he is to 
be moved from his own bed into that in which you slept. He is a 
perfect shadow, and quite incapable of exertion ; but still I sincerely 
trust that even this slight improvement may be progressive. I fear 
that if he does not rapidly recover from this attack, a change of 
weather will again affect him, but at all events I do not think 
that Dr. J. will allow him to quit the house this winter, so 
delicate is his chest, and so susceptible of cold. This morning 
he expressed a sort of wish to try the mild sea air of Hastings, 
or some place on the Devonshire coast, and I should not be in 
the least surprised that if he ever finds himself equal to make 
the change, we would winter somewhere on the coast. To 
me this wd. indeed be delightful, for I feel I should not be so 
entirely cut off from you, my loved Edward, while gazing on that 
element upon wh. your home is floating. The only drawback is, 
that London is the grand focus of information, and besides, 
Beaufort would not be “ come-at-able ” to me at present, and 
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indeed always on his own account, a very interesting individual. 
How is it that the dipping needle has been condemned ? Is it 
that particular one, or the instrument in general on account of 
its not being useful ? You will then make no experiments with 
it I suppose ? I have been so vexed, dearest Edward, to find 
two of the cards wh. I was to have as patterns for the card-boxes 
left in a book of mine, and more so, because I might have made 
you many had it not quite escaped my memory; however, I have 
plenty of pasteboard and shall, in the evenings, employ myself in 
cutting some of various sizes, wh. I will endeavour to forward, 
if they do not reach you the loss will not signify; except that 
I would much wish that they reached you, as they might be 
useful; and I would wish to surround you with every tiling to 
remind you (tho’ that I am sure is needless) of your absent Diana. 

I have this moment received your letter of yesterday, dearest, 
that to Capitan I have not yet read, he, however, has perused it 
with a moistened eye. Should it please God to take him (and a 
prolonged existence I cannot look for) my mother’s roof wd. be 
the most appropriate abode, and her’s the most natural protection 
during your absence. She is too independent in mind and action 
to reside under any person’s roof, and could I quit such a parent ? 
Be assured, my beloved Edward, for your sake I shall never by 
word or action, give your brother any offence or reason to complain; 
but I cannot evince any warmth of friendship, because I think he 
has not, on this occasion shewn a brother’s affection for you, at least 
by action . I have numbers of kind letters from different friends, 
all expressing the greatest interest about us both, kindest wishes 
for your welfare, and remembrances to you, which I have not yet 
had spirits to think of when I wrote to you ; but in this respect 
there has been a strange failure on the part of so near a relative, 
and has made an impression, but recollect, dearest, it is on a mind 
that never yet cherished an angry feeling towards any one, or 
intentionally gave pain by returning in kind conduct which right 
feeling disapproves. Just reflect dispassionately on the matter, 
dearest, and say whether you would act the same. I answer, no. 
You have a heart too affectionate and kind. For your sake, 
Edward, and from principle, I am calm and resigned, and indeed, 
tho’ you saw me sinking and drooping, I can exert some energy 
of mind, for often the most fragile reed, tho’ bent and apparently 
broken by the storm, again rises and flourishes when it is past. 
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To sink would imply distrust of God's providence. You do not 
mention whether you sail to-morrow—perhaps not, tho’ God grant 
it may be the case. This letter may, perhaps, reach you. I shall 
write constantly, therefore whenever there are vessels going a letter 
will be ready. 

Now, my Edward, my dear and beloved husband, adieu. God 
bless you, and forward your work, and may we again meet in 
health and happiness, prays your devotedly attached wife. 

(Signed) Diana. 


No. 3. 

26, Cumberland Terrace* 
October 21s/. 

1 am expecting the postman’s knock every moment my 
dearest, my beloved Edward, to convey to me your promised 
letter, but I commence mine the first thing after breakfast in 
case a chance visitor should come in and oblige me to hurry, as 
Henry must take it to Beaufort’s office before two o’clock. Poor 
Capitan passed a very restless night, but I think lie is not 
worse to-day, we are going to send for Dr. Johnson, for he 
complains so much of his side, and tlio’ we hope for nought 
beyond alleviation, yet that is a great point, and that I trust 
our worthy friend will be able to effect. He constantly talks 
of you, dearest Edward, in most affectionate terms, and to-day, 
when I went in to see him, and drew aside the curtain that 
he might see the bright sun, he told me not to worry myself 
on account of the wind, that it was light, and if the weather 
continued as fine, you would beat out of the Channel, and 
although you might be longer in so doing, it wd. give you 
the opportunity of arranging many things before you fairly got 
to sea. I see the truth of this, but I sincerely trust that 
to-night or the morrow may find you underweigh; there is to 
me something tantalizing in your being thus within my reach, 
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and yet that I am debarred seeing you; but very soon, a few 
short hours and the vast ocean will be between us ; but my 
heart will be with you, and in imagination your image con¬ 
stantly before me. But think not, my Edward, that I am still 
indulging in vain and useless depression ; under all circumstances 
t’would be surprising that I were cheerful; but I am calm and 
resigned, and feel even satisfaction that my presence and little 
attentions are soothing and grateful to our poor invalid. I have 
read your letter over and over again, and the more, my beloved 
Edward, do I rejoice that you have not time to feel all I have 
done—imperative duty prevents it; but I thought the tide of 
feeling wd, again return when you entered the room we occupied. 
At the same time I was under similar excitement, a feeling of 
desolation as we sat in the room at Petersfield, where we dined 
together the day of our union. Your dear, your welcome letter 
has just arrived. Never, never lose an opportunity of writing, your 
letters cheer and stimulate me to exertion. 1 am rejoiced that 
you have so far succeeded in stowing nine month’s provisions. 
Capitan tells me that ships seldom take so large a proportion of 
bread as other provisions, on account of its bulk. I am glad 
your brother has written to you so affectionately, but from you, 
my dearest, as my husband, 1 ought not to conceal a thought* 
and I must confess that there is a strong feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment at his not having (on your account, as your wife, and 
consequently identified with you) penned one syllable of sympathy 
to me, and even in that letter wh. you put into my hands on 
Tuesday, I could not but observe that there was not one word 
of remembrance. Forgive me, my Edward, but for our mutual 
happiness there must be no concealment between us, and on 
such a point. 

Yesterday and to-day, I have expected at least a letter, if 
not a visit, and when I look over the number of kind sympathizing 
notes from friends , wh. awaited my arrival, can I be otherwise 
than disappointed that for your sake, from brotherly affection 
towards you, Edward, your wife should not be thought of? 
When I think of Beaufort’s conduct, of that of your excellent 
aunt and Fanny, I feel more, for they, for your sake, came twice 
during my absence to see Mamma, and inquire after Capt. 
Heywood, in short evinced the kindness of relatives, but I nor 
they have met with the same from your brother. Think not, 
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dearest, 1 am offended, I am indifferent on my own account, 
but 1 feel that some reflection is cast on your judgment in 
selecting me; but time and my earnest endeavours shall prove 
to you, my beloved Edward, that your happiness is dearer to 
me than my own, and that I live and act but to promote it. I 
possess the good will and approbation of such a man as Beaufort, 
and a few others like him, and they, Edward, do not think you 
have acted foolishly, tho’ now I am a pennvless bride. Now, 
my dearest, dearest E. I have told you all that weighed 
on my mind, let it not distress you, and forgive your Diana, if 
she has touched on tender ground; but truth demanded this 
confession, particularly as you are on the eve of quitting England, 
for I suspect that you and 1 are not one and the same in your 
brother's mind. 1, Edward, who am endeavouring to acquire a 
Christian state of mind will for your sake always receive him with 
kindness, as will also my mother and Capt H ; but not quite as 
l shall spontaneously receive your aunt and Fanny. When I am 
invited to Spring Grove I will make a point of going; because 
I like what I saw of Mrs. B. and I am certain that upon further 
acquaintance I shall like her still better—I, my dearest E. regret 
as much as you that we could not, as 1 anticipated, pursue our 
religious duties together! but illness I may say from the first, 
and subsequently the hurry and fatigue of business prevented my 
speaking to you ; besides, when I snatched a few moments for my 
hurried devotions in the morning, which were oftener deferred to 
the middle of the day, I saw it was impossible for you to join ; but 
when you return the case w ill be altered, and then, dearest, we must 
be one, for this will draw still closer the sacred bond that unites 
us. Yes, 1 know, and have felt all the warmth of your affectionate 
heart, and this is most generally united with the most undaunted 
firmness, as in your case, my beloved Edw r ard; but, little did I 
think I should see you affected to tears. I am obliged now to con¬ 
clude, tho’ unwillingly, by as I fear (1 ought not to say fear) you 
will not receive another letter in England. Now then my beloved, 
my dearest Edward, farewell; if the truly heartfelt prayers of an 
affectionate and devoted wife for your safety and success be heard, 
then a kind Providence will restore in health to your faithfully 
attached 


(Signed) Diana. 
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Capt. sends his blessing; of him I dare not trust myself to say 
much, for I have been more agitated in writing this letter than 
I expected. To-morrow I shall fancy l see the Etna about this 
time, ten o’clock, just getting underweigli, how thankful shall I be 
when that day is over, but God bless you, dearest E. 

You do not like crossed letters, wh. I did not recollect at first, 
wh. will account for this odd arrangement. 


No 4. 


Post Marky 23 d, December , 1831. 


Thursday , 4 o'clock. 

26, Cumberland Terrace. 

Once more I address my beloved Edward from hence, but 
not as a short five weeks ago when so soon to rejoin him, weeks, 
months must pass over ere we meet again ; but now, dearest, that 
the bitter pang of parting is over, all my endeavours shall be to 
cheer you, and by so doing raise my own spirits during this weary 
separation. Oh, my dearest Edward, I have endured more than I 
can express for the last week at the prospect of parting, and when 
I clasped you to my heart for the last time, could have endured 
any thing to remain with you. I am now thankful I missed 
seeing you, for I closed my eyes, till at the summit of Portsdown 
I gazed on the Harbour, and strained my eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the Etna, a fog enveloped the island, not a mast was visible ; 
and it was, perhaps, quite as well, for this last view of the sea 
renewed every pang. I felt I had indeed said farwell. Many 
many prayers have I breathed since yesterday for your safety, 
and that on your return those cruel imputations, which many still 
believe you deserve, may be proved unfounded, the thought of 
this suports me, and for this end alone I can bear the privation of 
your absence. Your brother was extremely kind and attentive, 
and that he might not think me reserved to him I made the effort to 
converse,but when Ireached home a littlebefore seven, my fortitude 
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quite gave way. 1 found Mamma well, and rejoiced to see me, 
and if even I were inclined to forget Mr. Henderson’s injunctions, 
wh. for your sake I will not , she is quite prepared to remind me of 
them. Unfortunately in the bustle of arriving my portmanteau 
was exchanged for that of a lad, our fellow companion. I acci¬ 
dentally heard him give his address New St. Spring Gardens, so 
that I fortunately received mine. One thing I have forgotten, 
my sponge, l am not in immediate want of it, as I have one, per¬ 
haps some time or other, some friend of Capt. Whylock’s will 
bring it to town, and we will send for it. 

You must only think, dearest, of the intense affection of the 
following, it is indeed humble garb :— 

Oh, soon will thy hark cross the pathless main. 

Waves beating wildly around thee. 

And weary the months ’till we meet again, 

Or joy thy presence restore me. 


Vet think not the sorrow which hung on my brow. 
When I left thee to weep alone, 

Could excite the wish to recall thee now, 

That duty takes thee from home. 


No, dearest! the pleasing part shall be mine, 

To soothe all thy sadness away ; 

And tho’ thy lov'd presence now* forced to resign, 
Thy return each care will repay. 


Each day my anxious prayers shall attend thee, 
That Heav’n may send thee favVing gale. 
And oh ! may gentle spirits attend thee, 

’Till homeward is spread the flowing sail. 

And when thou shalt gaze on the moonlit sea, 
When thou think’st of thy island home, 

Then, dearest, thou’lt breathe a sigh for me, 
Whose devoted love is thine own. 


(Signed) Diana. 

I must not speak about your not sailing till Monday or Tuesday, 
I have felt it so much that I should have left Portsmouth, perhaps 
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it is as well, I must learn to controul my feelings. The wind 
northerly now. Oh! if you were but going down Channel. 
Dearest! little did I sleep last night, each time I turned I fancy 
it was to pillow my head on your breast, but tho’ sleep would not 
weigh down my eyelids you were present in imagination, and my 
thoughts and feelings embodied themselves in the effusion I send 
you, and thus I tried to soothe an aching head and heart. My 
friends, Mrs. Parry and Mrs. Smith, have been here, else I should 
not have delayed writing so late, and this must go in half an hour. 
I will write every day. My leeches are going to be applied, so 
I must say adieu for to-night, for I am very weary. God bless 
you dearest, dearest Edward, think of your own health, and do not 
harrass yourself as before for the sake of your devotedly attached 
wife. 

(Signed) Diana. 

Mamma’s love. 


No 5. 

26, Cumberland Terrace, 
December , 24th, 1831. 

By this time, my dearest and beloved Edward, you have 
received my letter of yesterday, in a great measure the weariness 
of body has gone off—for that of mind, patience, and resignation, 
is the only relief. How I regret I did not give orders to put 
another blanket on the bed, but alas ! my thoughts although con¬ 
centrated in you, did not revert to what was requisite for your 
comfort. I was tossing on a feverish pillow, wh. a large fire and 
a very warm room did not improve. I fear also in consequence 
of the cold you suffered from your teeth, and thus sleep be long 
banished. Yes, dearest, be assured none ever can feel for another, 
like an affectionate and devoted wife, and far indeed, did my 
efforts fall short of my wishes to promote your happiness and 
comfort, but when you were pleased with my humble efforts, I 
did indeed feel happy. Now I am parted from you, 1 am de- 
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termined that, as far as lies in my power, my letters shall not 
cause you uneasiness, sometimes they must unavoidably assume 
a saddened tone from yrs. but as you shall know every feeling 
and sentiment, I will conceal nothing. I think 1 recollect the 
particular points to which you allude, on which 1 may improve 
myself considerably, perfection is immeasurably distant, and 1 
will bear them in mind, dearest. One fault may be avoided (wh. 
drew tears to my eyes when you mentioned it) and that is, as a 
wise man said, “ to talk of things rather than persons." Many, 
inany faults have I, and very petulant sometimes, as you known 
dearest, but 1 trust. I possess an affeetionate heart, for its dic¬ 
tates will teach me to conquer the other, that 1 may never injure 
the feelings of another, or of my dear and loved husband 
especially. I cannot bear to think of the little event, wh. occurred 
one night on going to bed—how foolish for such a trifle. I shall 
be thankful when you quit the Etna, or 1 wish she now bore 
another name—a fatality attends all her proceedings, poor Mitchell, 
I should think, the last person to be violent or ungentlemanly, 
these things are annoying, they are the little stings wh. worry 
and disgust more than important matters. Capt. and Mrs. 
Beaufort are this moment gone, to the former 1 am to write a sort 
of daily progress, and transmit it every three or four days, and 
he has regularly installed himself guardian and observer. You 
will exclaim “ what a dirty little woman,” when you sec these 
blots, but Polly caused them, tho’ in no laughing mood, his 
antics made my gravity give way. A pebble is daily placed in 
his cage which after he had his breakfast, and cleaned himself, 
he plays with in the most ludicrous manner, tossing it up 
and rolling over and over till he is as dirty as possible ; in short 
he has been the source of much amusement to me, to-day, 
and many, many caresses do I bestow on him for your sake. 
To-morrow the parcel shall be sent, per mail, containing also a 
delf-candlestick, just the height you wished, and your watch 
chain, I will not teaze you with it. I shall make out the inven¬ 
tory, and send, wh. I could not do before, and I wish I could do 
anything else for your comfort. I entreat you, dearest, tell me ; 
to do anything in the world that you wish, will be my greatest 
happiness. I have given your message to Mamma, I trust, dearest, 
that your prediction will be realized, and that you may become 
the best friends. The Admiralty, B. says are displeased with 
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the admiral for writing officially about this marine, thus detaining 
the Etna, but having done so they were obliged to notice it. 
Pray give my kind remembrances to Capt. Wliylock, I have not 
forgotten his friendly farewell shake. Now, dearest, I hear my 
summons, the distant sound, the postman’s bell, if I linger you 
will not hear from me, but I could continue much longer. To¬ 
night you will sleep on board, with a mind more at ease than when 
you last occupied that cot For my sake, my loved Edward, do 
not harrass yourself for want of rest as before, except when your 
presence on deck is necessary, you surely may rest five or six 
hours. God bless you, my dearest Edward, and ever am I your 
devoted 

(Signed) Diana. 


No 6. 

26, Cumberland Terrace, 

25th, December , 1831. 1 p. m. 

Alone .—I have just completed my prayers, my beloved, 
my dearest Edward, and fervently committed you to the guidance 
and care of Heaven, now I can devote my thoughts, and my pen, 
exclusively to you; therefore shall write my letter before Mamma 
returns from church, or those friends who have heard of my return, 
some to greet me, or to ask after you. I am anxiously awaiting the 
expected parcel, which Henry will call for, on his return from 
church, wh. begins so early, and the morning was so excessively 
cold and dark, that I bridled my wishes and feelings, and made 
up my mind to wait for it till the middle of the day, in the full 
confidence that you have been able to perform your promise, 
dearest. Here a thick yellow fog envelopes us, and the frost is 
very severe. I fear you are suffering much from cold at Spithead, 
and as we have parted, I shall hear of your departure with a feel¬ 
ing almost of pleasure, for the weather no doubt will become in¬ 
tensely cold. There is something almost tantalizing in your 
being in England, Xmas, day, and yet that we cannot pass it 
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together. Old Bellamy will be our only guest, but my silent 
wishes, and prayers, will be breathed for the health, happiness, 
and safety of the dear absentee. Beaufort said the Court Martial 
was ordered for to-morrow, but that you may be detained until 
Tuedav, or Wednesday by it. I can only hope no other detain¬ 
ing circumstance may arise, and that the Tender has made her 
appearance. Pray tell me how the affair with Mitchell and the 
dock-yard people has terminated, and also how Capt. L. acted 
(at least regarding the deserters l) Dearest, dearest Edward, you 
feel as I do, therefore can tell the blank this separation causes. 
Every morning 1 expect to hear your tap at the door making me 
hasten my movements, and as the evening approaches I may look 
in vain for your return—but now I use every effort to improve my 
own health that 1 may be quite recovered and strong ere we meet 
again, and by constant and useful employment, that end will be 
greatly forwarded, inasmuch as by keeping away sad and depres¬ 
sing recollections, and looking with bright hope to the future, 
that deep dejection wh. weakens both mind and body, (especially 
the latter) may be avoided. 1 am sure tho’ your state, and your 
view of the service be altered, that your exertions will be the 
same. Ah ! with what joy shoidd 1 hear that your step was 
obtained, and that I might have you with me entirely for a few 
years. Capt. Beaufort regrets the loss of little Miles to the 
survey ; but says his assistant is so interested for him that he wilj 
not let B. lose sight of him, if any thing is going forward in 
which he can be employed. Sibley called and inquired most 
kindly after you, desiring also his kind regards and wishes. 
Poor Captain Jervoise has gained no credit at the Admy., by his 
exertions in repairing and bringinghome his ship wh. he did with 
only six seamen, the rest being soldiers. As Sir E. Owen could 
not entirely run counter to the orders to turn the capt. and crew 
over to the Calcutta; but he did all he could, and then took the 
responsibility on himself. It is indeed a disheartening service, when 
zeal and exertion are so little prized. At this moment, seated near 
the fire, I can scarcely see, the fog has become so dense, you 
might almost cut it. I have not been able to finish the chain but 
will endeavour to enclose it to-morrow. The watch riband I 
do not like ; Henry was sent for it, and did his best. I send you 
two candlesticks, of different kinds, both may be useful, and the 
pretty poem I have so often threatened to read to you, I can, 
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£las ! but copy for your perusal now. I will write to-morrow 
to your aunt, to apprize her of my return, and also to Mrs. 
Buymer, I am sure you will not wish me to go any where, while 
this very severe weather lasts, and especially as I am applying 
leeches every two days. Polly is walking round my desk, and 
over my paper, I almost love the foolish bird ! He has become 
so orderly and well behaved while out of his cage, that we have 
no occasion to scold, therefore can indulge him with a wider 
Tange. I must conclude dearest with those sweet lines which 
haunt me:— 


We parted—many a look I cast 
To see thee lingering on the hill, 
When far from home and thee I passed, 
Yet stayed in spirit with thee still. 


Thus it is, my dearest Edward, with your 

affectionately attached wife, 
(Signed) Diana. 

Mamma’s love. I fear the account of shirts, stockings, trowsers, 
is not quite correct, they were so scattered, and some being sent 
on board, I was not able to count them again. 

3 p. m. Henry has returned, and no parcel for me; this is 
indeed a disappointment, but I am sure not your fault. I am 
going to send into the city, to see if the man may not have taken 
it there, my heart throbs sadly, but to-morrow you will have 
written. I may yet get my parcel, dearest. 


No. 7. 


27 th Deer. 1831. 

My beloved and dearest Edward, 

I have this moment reed, your welcome letter, 
and have but few moments to answer it, as after one o’clock 
Beaufort is almost always out. T trust sincerely the poor marine 
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may bo transported; to be executed on board quite chills me 
with horror. I like not this detention until further orders, my 
heart takes alarm on all occasions, for fear of any adverse cir¬ 
cumstances to you; how eagerly shall I look for your letter to¬ 
morrow—and hope the best, by way of consolation for the pre¬ 
sent. Gabriel’s head has been “ wool-gathering,” I fear; Henry 
shall again inquire at the White Horse Cellar, but I much fear it 
has by this time arrived at Newbury. I will write Mrs. Gabriel to 
enquire. And so, dearest, you do yet consider me as a “ bride.” 
Oh, how miserable must be that pair that after the first few months 
have passed over are weary and disgusted with each other, of a 
compact only to be broken by the death of one. Perhaps it may 
prove fortunate that the morn of our wedded career has been so 
stormy and lowering, for we may reasonably look for a brighter 
noon and sunset; but it will indeed ever cast a shade which time 
may mellow, that the “ dear one,” who sanctioned our union, 
departed with the impression he did; but it may yet be shewn 
(altho' alas! not to him) that you deserve not, dearest, the cha¬ 
racter or the imputations cast on you, and that I stand not in need 
of pity. Mamma is not quite well to-day, and is in bed; this 
makes it dull rather, but I am busily employed, reading and 
writing French and Spanish, so that the time flies quickly; she 
will rise in the afternoon. Poor Mitchell! I have a fellow feel¬ 
ing for himself and his intended; do you know I cannot help 
thinking they are perhaps married, so much has been said about 
it, tho’ certainly this expected departure daily renders it impro¬ 
bable ; but if I recollect right the Etna was to have sailed a fort¬ 
night after we married. Now, my dearest, loved Edward, I must 
close, tho’ I expect not this will find you in England ; if it does, 
it will be the last on these shores. My parting blessing and 
prayers attend you, and oh! should you ever be disposed to be 
angry or irritable with the officers—for my sake forbear, for every 
minute circumstance will be watched, and no doubt magnified. 
In Arlett I hear you have in every way an acquisition; in my 
next I will tell you a very pleasing circumstance respecting him. 
My kindest remembrances to Whylock, who no doubt will see 
you underweigh ; Mamma’s love, and adieu, my loved husband, 

Ever yr. attached, 

(Signed) Diana. 
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No. 8. 

(Same date, post mark, Dec. 27,1831.) 

5 o'Clock , Dec. 27th. 

Beaufort has this moment written to me, my dearest, 
loved Edward, that he forgot to send my letter yesterday, conse¬ 
quently how strange you must have thought it; but I am sure 
you wd. not think I neglected to write—to-morrow you will sail, 
but I trust you will receive this, tho’ you will doubtless receive 
the first of this morning thro’ Admiralty. God bless and watch 
over you, dearest, may your return be speedy—if prudent, and 
may our greeting be unalloyed by any painful feelings, public or 
private; if it will tend to soothe your mind, and smooth the 
rugged path of arduous service, be assured you will be ever pre¬ 
sent to my thoughts. I will do every thing with reference to our 
mutual happiness, and that I shall ever remain 

Your affectionately attached and devoted, 

(Signed) Diana. 

Mamma’s love, she is down stairs and much better. 1 
sent Henry to inquire at the Bar of the White Horse Cellar for 
parcel. He reed, it and brought it to me. 


No 9. 


Dunhill , August 2nd. 

Dearest and much loved Edward, 

Ere I had finished dressing yesterday morning, a large 
packet under Beaufort’s hand was brought to me, its size convinced 
me thatthere must be a very long letter from you ; my toilette was 
quickly despatched that I might uninterruptedly enjoy it. Now> 

g 2 
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said 1, shall I hear all he has been doing, and all that has happened ; 
he could not I was certain have passed so many months, without 
devoting a few moments to Dianita; tho’ no opportunity had 
occurred of sending a letter. The last letter I received from you 
was dated, 1 think, the 8th or 9th Febuary, for I have not it with 
me, it arrived in March, and with the exception of Mr. Mitchell’s 
kind note to me, the Etna had appeared almost as if she were not. 
Do not imagine tho’ dearest that I have ceased to watch the 
postman, or anxiously to wish for letters from you. On Sunday 
last, my disappointment was indeed great, when I found that the 
Dryad had arrived, direct from the coast and no letters from you ; 
but a few moments’ reflection convinced me that she did not 
touch at the Gambia until after you had quitted it the first time, 
and had sailed ere you went there to await the Raven’s return 
from Sierra Leone. Poor old Higgens did all he could to comfort 
me ; but for the time being, like Rachel, I would not be comforted. 
Y r our letter was closed on the 20th May, soon after wh. I imagine 
you quitted your station, I fancy, for you do not mention positively, 
some where off' the Bijuga Islands, or the Rio Grande. I have no 
map here to consult. Pray always mention your precise situation 
at the time you close your letter. By this time you are at Gibraltar, 
and much must you all stand in need of rest and good fare. 
Having looked upon going to Gibraltar as an impossibility, when 
you are merely there to refit, I could not now think of attempting 
it. I heard a description of all the disagreables which must befall me 
if I were not received into the Governor’s house, or some resident, 
it being merely a garrison, and house rent exorbitant. Therefore, 
dearest, I shall not quit England with the prospect too of missing 
you, tho’ in ignorance of the place, I thought so differently when 
we parted; but should you be sent to any other station, after 
this survey, and speak but the word to come to you, be assured 
your Diana will not be backward in performing her duty ; and 
Mamma will cherefully give her protection. You do not do her 
justice, dearest; but you will, I am sure, learn her value, and 
with the good motto often written over the kitchen-chimney, 
“ Waste not, want not,” we must, when we have a house, write 
over our parlour mantel-piece “ Bear and forbear,” a silent 
monition to all. I am quite, quite well, and looking so, even cheer¬ 
ful at times, tho’ at others I must naturally be depressed; but 
I have so much to be thankful for, so many kind friends, and the 
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Etna's affairs so very satisfactory, that I ought to be happy and 
gay, A reflective being, cannot always be so, for “it is good to 
commune with one’s own heart and be still.” I have asked Beaufort 
if the case can be sent out with Government stores, and to town to 
get the riband, &c. &c. It is so stiff it will not tye, therefore 
I will make it up like stocks, I am sure you will like it. Whylock 
will get the other things, and I hope it may be sent off shortly. 
By it, I shall write a very long letter, this is merely to forward 
in case a packet sails to-morrow, as I strongly suspect one does. 
I have many things to ask and my time is limited. Here we 
remain till the 22nd, when we take up our quarters at Hambledon ; 
Fanny Marry at is going to be married to a Mr Palliser. I know 
not who or what he is, she wrote me herself and says he is religious, 
sensible, good tempered: I also fancy a good fortune. They 
spend their winter in Italy. Pray send by the first opportunity 
the size of a shirt collar, that fits you, and the wristbands. You 
will have nine new ones made this winter. If, my dearest Edward, 
the recollection of what I would feel, has suppressed one im¬ 
patient expression, then I shall rejoice that my influence has been 
beneficial, and that I have been of some use in the world. To be 
loved, is better than to be admired, even for talent, and my 
Edward will, I am sure, unite the gentler virtues to the active and 
useful qualities he already possesses. The kindest love and good 
wishes of Mamma attend you, and believe me, dearest, your sin¬ 
cerely attached wife, 

(Signed) Diana. 

I hope I shall prove a careful trusty banker, when you send 
the bills to me. I am glad you will have laid by so much out 
of your pay. Will you be quite out of debt to your agent and 
every human being this half-year ? By the end of the year, I 
shall have laid by a tolerable sum, which added to yours, will, 
bye and bye be very useful. We must have something before 
the world, for the funded Interest will certainly be reduced. I 
shall consult Mr. Palmer what would be most advantageous to do 
with the combined sum. 
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No. 10. 

Dunhill Cottage , Petersfield . 

August 18 th % not Mrs. Q's. house at Alverstoke . 

My loved and dearest Edward, 

Surprised more than I can express was I when on 
Sunday evening, having sent to Dunhill Farm for the Portsmouth 
paper, ours not arriving till Monday, among the ship news I ob¬ 
served the Raven’s arrival, also that she had left the Etna at Te- 
neriffe well, and about to proceed to Gibraltar. No post on 
Monday; I was left in a labyrinth of conjectures, solved next 
morning by your “ volume ,” a note from Whylock, and a “ chit” 
from Capt. Beaufort. Nearly all Monday was occupied reading 
twice your letter, and on the whole, save the little disagreeables 
and collisions of temper which ever must arise amongst so many 
different temperaments, it has proved satisfactory on main points. 
You know how tremblingly alive I am to the slightest appearance, 
or mention of change or dissatisfaction among your officers, and 
when what you had mentioned as doubtful, I heard confirmed of 
Kortwright invaliding, I feared disagreements, and under excited 
feeling wrote a hurried letter, which may not, and I trust will not, 
at any rate reach you long before this; as I therein expressed 
little Miles’s only complaint “ that frequently work was carried 
on on the Sabbath,” recurred to my mind, and it is the natural 
right of man to rest the seventh day from all but absolute duty. 

I feared your solicitude to make considerable progress this season 
might induce you to overlook what, under any circumstances, ap¬ 
pears to me so necessary that every individual should enjoy a large 
portion of leisure on the Sabbath. Weariness of body induces 
very often irritability and discontent, and as it appears the labours 
of this season have been as great, if not greater than last year, 
and in a climate so unfavourable to exertion, I am induced to 
think much of the “ gloom and discontent” you speak of as 
hanging on the brows of the people may arise from this cause; 
rather lay it to this, or any other account, than to the harshness 
or ill-conduct of those under you without glaring proof; and oh! 
banish that foul bend “ suspicion,” from your mind, as I have 
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blotted it from the paper. I know how long it is ere the che¬ 
rished feeling (and on good ground, perhaps,) of months can be 
banished from the mind, and the events of last year must have 
made a deep impression; but remember, my dearest, the indivi¬ 
duals are not the same, therefore you have no right to think sus¬ 
piciously of them ; had they been with you on the former oc¬ 
casion, there might have been reason. I solemnly assure you 
that all the accounts which have been kindly sent to me, have all 
agreed in the assurances of happiness; no one can expect an un¬ 
ruffled surface, but good sense and good feeling point out that 
the differences which on service may occur, should be mutually 
made up and forgotten ; for there must be too much to do to bear 
trifles in mind. Arlett has brought home very good accounts; 
he called a few days since at Haslar, and said you and all the of¬ 
ficers looked quite well, with the exception of Kortwright, whom 
before he sailed I should not have judged capable of bearing 
much fatigue. If too, he feels his inability, that must harrass 
him, tho’ I am sure you would be lenient to his faults. Your 
observation is quite correct, harshness never yet brightened the 
faculties of a dull person, and willingness always secures our 
best feelings. How I wish Miles were in England ! but he has 
sailed long since. Beaufort spoke the language of a fine mind 
when he wished you to take him ; however many and very ex¬ 
cusable reasons operated at that time, and I confess I contem¬ 
plated the thing with fear; but if in the case of Odgers, an un¬ 
cultivated man, confidence and generous forgetfulness of the past 
has answered so well, how much more so in the case of one of 
whom you have had so high an opinion. I am sure it would, 
from the way in which he expressed himself of you to Miss 
Garrett, to which he also added regret and self-reproach at not 
leaving a card upon me after the C. M., which would have proved 
he had no angry feeling. We will learn a useful lesson from this, 
dearest, and I have a still more exalted opinion of Beaufort’s 
judgment. Long ere this I trust you may have received some 
communication from him, but pray, dearest Edward, let me re¬ 
move your gloomy, desponding feelings respecting his silence. 
First, and chiefly in the list of reasons is, the complete occupa¬ 
tion of every spare moment from Admiralty duties at the Council 
Office, in assisting the Committee to make the divisions of the 
counties under the new Regulations of the Reform Bill. This 
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has occupied him for several months, and seldom, when 1 have 
sent to his office, has he been there; one of his welcome little 
scraps has but rarely accompanied your letters this time, and 
when, perchance, he has written, that an opportunity offered to 
despatch letters, I have felt shocked at thus occupying his time. 
With regard to public correspondence, he told me, when last I 
saw him, that until he heard and saw what you had been doing, 
he had nothing to say, and such would be the case with his private 
letters. When there was necessity, he bore in mind how im¬ 
portant his communications were to us ; and as to his exertions, 
they never can be forgotten—they were indeed surprising. Do 
not, therefore, my dearest Edward, tax him with coldness or 
indifference; the same constant attention to your communi¬ 
cations cannot always continue, we must not think of laying such 
a tax on any one’s friendship, and if you are conscious (as you 
are,) of not meriting the loss of Beaufort’s support and good 
opinion, you will not do so, depend upon it. Drop, I beseech 
you, in reference to his opinion, all allusion to the C. M., if, as 
far as regards a degree of severity, and too incessant toil, arising 
from zeal for the service, it may have made a painful impression; 
yet I know he thinks experience of the past, and your own right 
feeling at bottom, will correct this, and having upheld you when 
pressed to the earth, he leaves you to support that character for 
which he pledged his own. I know you possess as ever his 
good wishes, and that he thinks you most useful to the service; 
thus I think you will possess his best efforts for your employment 
and advancement. With regard to your inventions, you know, 
love, he has not time to attend to, or obtain their adoption; it is 
no part of his department, and tho’ when you were first fitting 
out, you had a great deal of correspondence on the subject of im¬ 
provements, there is now not the necessity for it, and his attention 
is so distracted by multifarious subjects to which these are foreign. 
It requires to be on the spot for a person effectually to further 
their own interests, which no one else in these matters can do> and 
how tardy, how troublesome, is even that object attained, of gaining 
only the attention of those in power to any thing new. Look at 
the obloquy, the neglect with wh. the highest efforts of genius for 
the amelioration of labour, or the improvement of manufacture 
have met with ; the inventor has only had the internal satisfaction 
of knowing that he had tried to benefit his kind, but not in his 
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life-time has he ever gained any credit: this is a sad lesson of hu¬ 
mility, but I am sure it is a wholesome one. And now, dearest, 
before I go to other subjects, pray let me assure you, that tho’ you 
may perceive my former letter was penned under some excite¬ 
ment, it proceeded more from the fear of any disagreeables occur¬ 
ring than aught I had heard, or had reason to suspect, and when 
on calm reflection I came to the conclusion that tho’ Kortright 
did invalid, and not suit you, there was no reason that you should 
disagree; I was sorry I had given myself so much disquietude, 
and that as his appearance, Arlett says, does not indicate health, 
that might be one very cogent reason for his wishing to return. 

I hope, andmost sincerely, that Arlett has fallen into your system, 
my anxiety on these points sometimes, perhaps, exceeds the 
bounds of moderation ; but all I feel is expressed to you, and if 
I ever should hear anything disagreeable, you may be well 
assured I should immediately write. And now I must go to more 
indifferent subjects, not in the full extent of the word, only in com¬ 
parison to this all engrossing subject, having been first assured of 
your good health. I picture you at Gibraltar by this time ; and 
I do hope that you will really rest mind and body while there, 
for both overstrained, and worn out as the unremitting exertions 
of months must do, will ill fit you for the enjoyment of any mode 
of life, and as the “ living wife” you may perhaps be the longest 
wedded to, she claims that all your energies be not expended on 
the floating one. There should not be such difficulty in getting 
the feather flowers, they are made in the convents, of which I 
should imagine Teneriffe boasts its proportion as well as other 
places where Spaniards or Portuguese have a footing. I quite 
forgot to add, that those I have, came from Madeira, which being 
more frequented, there may be more sale for these fragile articles. 
Thank you, dearest, for your remembrance of my request, and 
even should you not be able to comply with it, I shall feel equally, 
knowing that you endeavoured to gratify me. 

August , 21 st. Having fully expected to go to Haslar every 
day, I have deferred the continuation of this ; however, as our 
visit is now put off till next week, I may as well conclude this, 
for it would be useless to send it by the Raven, which may not sail 
for some weeks, and the packet goes the first Tuesday in every 
month. We mean to remain in this rustic abode until the 22d of 
Sepr. when, if we can have a lodging at Hambledon for two or 
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three weeks, we will go there, and about the beginning or middle 
of Octr. despatch our servants home, spend our promised fortnight 
with the Garrett’s, and then establish ourselves by our “ ain fire¬ 
side” for the winter. I am very glad that Jane and Albinia are 
so close to us, and here they will remain as long as we do. 
They are as fond as we are of this lovely country. 


J enclose, as I said in 

my former letter, Fanny’s announcement of her marriage, wh. 
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you may also observe in one of the Portsmouth papers. Sincerely 
do I wish her happiness. Ah! my dear Edward, I have had one 
or two opportunities of late of observing the interior of families 
said to be very happy, and I have exclaimed mentally, could 
I exist and wear a smiling countenance treated thus ? Oh! no. 
I have been, I may say nurtured with the most tender affection, 
and I should pine and wither to meet with a reverse ; I do not 
think of it as possible with you, dearest; the solemn vow which 
plighted our faith to each other, must make our temporal 
happiness depend on each other, and all I am anxious for is, that 
our tastes and habits should agree and amalgamate, as to form an 
exception to the generality of people. 

The great error I think, lies in each having their separate 
pursuits, so that if the one cross not the path of the other, matters 
go on smoothly enough. As far as is compatible with other 
duties, I will endeavour to be your companion and assistant in 
your favourite pursuits, and when we require recreation, and as 
the conclusion of a rationally, spent day, music shall lend her aid, 
to harmonise the mind and spirit, and for this purpose, please 
Heaven to spare me and grant a continuance of health, when you 
return you shall not say that I sung at Mrs. S.’s as I never did 
since. 

The good people of Hambledon were pleased to be very much 
gratified with my poor efforts, so the ten days I staid I had plenty 
of practice, and if those I care not for, were thus gratified, how 
much more would I wish to please you, dearest. I know not 
if I mentioned, that while at Fairfield, William proposed taking 
little Robin, his cousin, Miss Higgens, on the second day to 
Postdown Fair. All the best families of the county go, and as 
the day was lovely away we went, for I could not refuse. The 
view well repaid us, and driving in the phaeton through the fair, 
we alighted on the other side that Ellen Higgens might purchase 
a few fairings. As a proof, dear Edward, that I need never ima¬ 
gine I move about in this neighbourhood without being known, 
William H. heard two different parties mention my name, and who 
should I encounter with a large party but Mrs. Strong, who was 
very warm in her greeting, and particularly enquired about you. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of all the Hambledon people, 
Miss Prevost in particular. 

Several very pleasant parties were made, where I was perfectly 
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sideration. Miss P. gave an elegant party where I met her cousin, 
Mr. J. Prevost, who has just returned from the Halifax station, he 
had much to tell me about your family, and happened to dine with 
them the day our marriage was so strangely announced. I spent 
nearly a fortnight with Mr. H and his niece while Mamma was in 
town, he claimed the privelege of old friendship, and would have 
me under his eye during her absence. 

Mr. Smith came from Southampton to see us at Hambledon 
before Mamma left, for she went from Fairfield. He was making a 
tour of the southern counties for the recovery of his health. I 
will not again touch upon the subject of her visit, he was much 
dissappointed. 

It is impossible to lead a more rustic life than the Garrett’s and 
we do here. We dine at one, and hitherto have sallied forth 
between four and five on our excursions ; but the shortening days 
and chilly evenings oblige us now to set out at three and return 
about dusk ; sometimes, but only when deceived by distance much 
later. How I wish you were with me to explore this lovely coun¬ 
try ; it is to my taste almost superior to that of Wales. In every 
direction there is a beautiful outline of hill which quite takes away 
all monotony, and such beautiful hanging copses, and magnificent 
individual trees that turn the eye in every direction, nought but 
beauty meets the eye and the autumnal tints (tho’ early) are 
throwing that rich glow of colouring over the scenery which is so 
lovely. The excursion of to-day has been enchanting (August 
25th). On the other side of Petersfield, about six miles on the 
London road, we turned off to what are termed the Marshes, 
between Hampshire and Sussex ; the road (it can hardly be termed 
a road,) is entirely thro’ woodland and uncleared forest, one part 
of which is called “ Combe Ellen.” Having set out too late to 
pursue our way very far in this valley, we returned with the 
intention of going again in a few days, and making our way thro* 
these Marshes, (which are termed, for their romantic beauty, 44 Little 
Switzerland,”) to Miland House, the seat of Admiral Keppel, the 
beauty of which is very great. As you may imagine I have had 
ample scope for my pencil, and have taken many sketches, some 
finished on the spot; the lessons I had during the winter I find 
have been of the greatest benefit, and I hope to have some finished 
drawings to shew you ; I have also been botanizing a great deal 
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with Jane. Oh! Edward, what a field of wonder and delight has 
this charming study opened, and how often do I exclaim at the 
supineness which allow me to pass unnoticed the lowly, but beautiful 
inhabitants of the fields and hedges, without observation of their 
wonderful formation; and if these so irresistibly display the 
goodness and greatness of the Creator, what has not man to be 
thankful for, endowed as he is with faculties to appreciate, tho’ in 
but a small degree the goodness of the Almighty. I have made a 
large collection of plants, but from my ignorance at the com¬ 
mencement of the best method of preserving them, I fear they will 
not preserve their character, and thus I shall be disappointed of 
the commencement I anticipated of a Hortus Sicais; dried spe¬ 
cimens are only useful to a student as memoranda, but I 
hope when you return, if you bring any specimens from that 
barren coast, I shall have a glance at them. Lodige’s beautiful 
collection of palms and exotics, as well as the Horticultural 
Gardens, will familiarize me with a few (comparatively speak¬ 
ing) of the native plants of a warmer clime; I have also been 
drawing a great deal, and find the benefit of study from nature ; 
but a few days ago the thought occurred to me of sending 
you a specimen in a view of the spot where we are spending 
our time so delightfully, but the weather has been very wet, and 
to-morrow we go to Portsmouth, that the trays, &c. &c., may be 
put into the box, and if prepared to go away, for a note from Mrs. 
Garrett, which has this moment arrived, speaks of the Raven’s 
speedy departure. Thus, dearest Edward, I am obliged to re¬ 
linquish this intention, unless indeed the Raven be delayed, and 
as I intend beginning it immediately on my return, I may have a 
chance of its reaching you. I shall most probably see Mr. Arlett 
for Mrs. G. begs us to come there for a day, as they wish to ask 
him to meet us, wh. I shall rejoice at. I see in Monday’s paper 
the appointment of your new assistant, Mr. Legard, I sincerely 
trust more efficient than Mr. K. whose name I surely am not right 
in conjecturing is among the superannuated Commanders for 1830. 
I wish you had Collinson, and sometimes that another could be 
with you, whose heart would be more concerned in your success 
than all these. But think not, love, that I sigh for your return 
one moment sooner than reason and your duty to the service tell 
me you ought to come. If in any of my letters T have appeared 
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desponding, the languor of debility has occasioned it; but with so 
many sources of amusement, and surrounded by kind and attentive 
friends, I am sure I ought not, and think I shall not in future 
indulge my pen in these sad presentiments ; and oh ! believe me 
your presence is not required to secure our “ future welfare .” I 
trust that is in the hands of a kind Providence, and will cheerfully 
look forward to the hope of spending many happy years with you. 

One recollection does, and it must come over me with bitterness ; 
the recollection of the dear, the beloved departed one, who for so 
many years was my chief companion, to whose judgment I could 
ever appeal and rely on in every little difficulty. Every year I feel 
as if his loss were heavier, and when any untoward circumstance 
occurs in imagination, I press the dear hand to my lips which used 
so often and so affectionately to pass over my cheek; and my 
bosom is indeed oppressed when I think it has now crumbled to 
dust. One other thought too bitterly occurs ; but he is gone to 
a blessed rest, and you now occupy all that place in my heart which 
was given to the most exalted of sentiments; the affection and 
sincere gratitude to my more than parent. Believe me, dearest, 
I never will permit any one to come between us. Alas ! I have 
seen such dreadful results as makes me shudder. In both in¬ 
stances the effect on the happiness of the parties has been 
withering, and I cannot think in any of my letters that I have 
breathed a doubt of your affection ; the thought is too unworthy 
to be dwelt upon, and I am sure has not occupied my mind. Left 
as I am with Mamma, it is of course natural that she should at 
present occupy much of my time, and as my comfort and chief 
supporter during your absence, a very large portion of my affec¬ 
tions ; but I am sure it is not my intention, nor was it the case 
when you were with me that I ever made you a “ secondary ” ob¬ 
ject. I much fear you have not, and perhaps may not receive 
the kind letter she wrote you, which I beseech you to answer ; she 
has a kind and generous heart, and I do not think you appreciate 
it fully. As far as my utmost efforts can prevail, I shall ever 
endeavour to soothe every irritable feeling gendered by most un¬ 
toward circumstances, but I much doubt whether a residence 
under the same roof will be desirable, tho’ I must ever entreat 
you, as you value my comfort, dearest, that when you settle in 
England our residence may be near, it need only be the name and 
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the feeling that each has a separate residence to retire to when so 
inclined. But she has volunteered, should it ever be required, to 
protect me if ever I quit England to join you. 

I am quite amazed at your remarks about poor Betsey, and 
feel so indignant with who ever presumed to mention her name 
.with aught but respect, that they might (I am inclined to say,) 
have thus used my name. That she sometimes acted impru¬ 
dently, (for which I reproved her I admit,) by going out at dusk, 
and standing at the door, which never was repeated after expressing 
my disapprobation ; but on my own feelings and actions I could 
stake the integrity of poor Betsey’s ; since the age of twelve I 
have had her about me, and thus the very mention of parting 
with her gives me so much pain that I cannot trust myself to 
speak of it. You cannot, dearest, have read over what you have 
written on this painful subject. It is a cruel aspersion on this 
faithful, willing creature, whoever may be the author ; I should 
like to know what has been said about her. 

August 24th and 25th. I have carefully put away the bill, 
dearest, until I go to town ; I fancy there is no necessity for 
cashing it, as whenever presented, be it this year, the next, or 
longer, it will be paid; if such be the case, I would rather keep 
it as it is, and any others you may send me ; tell me this, and in 
the interim I will ask some navy person. Last half year I saved 
a hundred pounds, which when I came from London, Capt. Hors- 
burgh lodged for me for safety in his banker’s hands. The pre¬ 
sent half year’s income, £118, Mamma drew for me when in town, 
or rather received from Mr. Parry. As yet I have not had oc¬ 
casion to touch it; nor shall, I think, until October, when I re¬ 
turn ; so that I rather think in December I shall add another 
£100 to the former, which, with your two bills, will be very 
useful to us. In two different points of view I thank you, love, 
for sending this bill; it proves to me that you have confidence 
in me, that you are out of debt to your agent, and it has removed 
quite a painful impression from Mamma’s mind. If you should 
be another year in employment, the sum we shall I hope save 
between us will be tolerably considerable. A property tax is 
talked of, which will, I fear, rather reduce my little income ; thus 
I must be very economical, and make every possible yearly addi¬ 
tion to it for your sake, my loved husband. 

There is nothing going on all over the country but rejoicings 
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for the Reform Bill having passed ; the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment will bring in, it is said, Church Reform. I trust it may, 
for here, practically, we see the evil of an overpaid and indolent 
clergy. One clergyman in this neighbourhood cannot be visited, 
and ought 10 be voted a nuisance. I am so glad I have never 
seen him ; I would not go to hear him. Our friends, the Parry’s, 
make many inquiries about you, they have left Hampstead ; the 
death of a brother of Mrs. P.’s has given a large accession of 
income, and a pretty place in Cumberland, where they will 
reside half the year. I enclose Fanny’s letter; perhaps your 
brother may have told you who Mr. Palliser is, for I know not. 
For your sake, dearest, I will endeavour to cultivate more than 
I have hitherto done the friendship of your family. If Mrs. B. 
can receive me, for she is not in good health at present, I will 
spend a few days with them, as well as with your aunt. 

I am to visit Lady Morton and Mr. G. at Barham, with Mamma 
about Xmas., when her ladyship will most probably have as¬ 
sumed a maternal character. 


You 

cannot imagine the kindness-shews me, and I am 

sure you will be pleased; he has sent down botanical books, 
sermons, and on no occasion omitted sending me any scrap of 
news which he has heard about the Etna’s movements, and sent 
newspapers in which she is mentioned; indeed he has taken very 
great and friendly interest, for which I feel sincerely obliged. I 
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think his intellect some time or other has been a little deranged ; 
on Sundays he never sees even his own family, he says his brain 
requires one day’s entire rest, and communion with his Maker, 
or else it would never stand. If we all could follow his example 
it would perhaps be better for us. But even in the midst of the 
most pressing business, the pious heart may raise itself in prayer 
to its Maker, implore His assistance, and confess its sins, and be 
strengthened to perform its duties. 

You know not my loved Edward, the exquisite delight with 
which I perused that part of your letter, “ that for my sake you 
would struggle hard to control the irritable expressions you were 
wont to give way to. God prosper and enable you to pursue 
this intention, my dearest, dearest Edward, and the accounts 
which from all parties I hear of the good understanding and kind¬ 
ness which exist among you, is a balm to my heart. It seems to 
speed the current of blood more healthfully thro’ my veins, and 
I bless the dear one whose name I thus hear mentioned. Young 
Foote, Mrs. Garrett had a long conversation with, and she wished 
so much I had heard him speak of you; she said, “ it would 
have done my heart good.” The world will see my Edward that 
it did you an injustice, and thus your character will rebut the 
assertions made against you. Beaufort has sent me the sheets 
containing your observations during the survey of the coast, “ he 
trusts the world will think it does you credit.” Superior to this 
even, will be the knowledge that you have secured the respect 
and esteem of all around you, my dearest Edward. The truly 
great and elevated in character are ever loved as well as admired. 
As we were to be united, I sometimes wish we had met sooner, 
we might mutually have benefited by it. Perhaps tho’ we might 
not then have formed any attachment—you zealous and en¬ 
thusiastic in your profession, had no idea of matrimony—I lived 
in a world of my own ideal creation the happiest being in it. 
As I mean to send this to Beaufort, in the Commissioner’s Bag, 
for the Sepr. Packet, I must say good night, and good bye love. 
I shall enclose a few lines by the Raven, when I know the last 
moment I may have, it would be useless I think after all to retain 
this to send by her. I have sent the few Times newspapers I 
can find, we have made use of them to tie up parcels. Mamma’s 
kindest love, which if ever I have omitted theTault is mine , and I 
am ever my dearest Edward’s truly attached, (Signed) Diana. 
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I have not heard of the lamp glasses yet, 1 think your design 
very pretty, plated candlesticks with your additions would be 
very handsome. I have just been looking over your letter of 22d 
May, pray dearest speak distinctly, as to who can clear up the 
mystery which hangs over the circumstances which caused me so 

much agony. You say A-tt could refute much of that odious 

surgeon’s assertions, that a clergyman who visits the poor near 
Hambledon knows much of my beloved and departed parents’ 
views as to our marriage. Oh ! Edward, do clear up the mystery 

which hangs over this, and distinctly tell me what A-tt can or 

has revealed. His family were in that neighbourhood—with me 
it will be sacred, the time has gone bye to speak to any one on 
the subject. I do feel, and with a sensation that is very painful, 
that whoever I meet and am introduced to at Haslar or Hamble¬ 
don, appears to know me well, of course the name was so 
canvassed in those neighbourhoods. Thank Heaven, however, 
it is only the feeling of shrinking from general observation, which 
every woman must feel who has lived in retirement. I have 
nothing to reproach myself with. 


No. 11 


Dun hill Cottage , Petersfield 
August 3U/, 1832. 

My dearest Edward, 

I have been waiting for an opportunity of sending a packet 
far too bulky for the post to Beaufort to forward on Tuesday ; 
but being disappointed, I must put it into the box to go by the 
Raven, and send a few hasty lines, as if the weather be even 
tolerable we must go to Haslar to-morrow, where we are to 
meet M. Arlett at dinner some day. Beaufort tells me the Raven 
(alias Crow) will not sail till 11th. I had heard she was pluming 
her feathers for an earlier flight, therefore felt very fidgety. 
This is to tell you, dearest, that a long letter is on its way, and I 
shall add a few more lines before its final departure. To-day a 
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letter of 15th June, from the Gambia, has reached me. How I 
grieve for Mr. Mitchell and the others not receiving letters, it 
must be owing to sad mismanagement. I sincerely trust this 
may reach you, before or about the time that a former one does, 
wherein I felt very anxious and feverishly excited about Mr. 
Kortright quitting. Re-reading your letter, and calmly reasoning 
with myself, has calmed my fears, for it seems he has delicate 
health, and in Sunday’s paper, which announces his successor, Mr. 
Legard’s appointment, I think I see his superannuation with the 
rank of Commander—is his name N. Kortright? My anxiety 
arises, dear Edward, from the intense interest I feel in all that 
relates to you, and thus am tremblingly alive to the most 
trivial incident, and as you speak of Kortright’s incompetence, 
I feared you might not have agreed. I have banished all my 
alarm, love; your letters assure me, I depend on my Edward’s 
assurance, that ere you give way to an irritable expression, you 
think of me, and thus it is unuttered. I conceal nothing from you, 
therefore I am glad the letter has been sent, you will perceive 
my undisguised feelings at the time, and this will assure you 
that they are now at rest. The very mention of secrets between 
husband and wife implies want of confidence , I trust I shall ever 
retain your’s, and tho’ I may have suffered severely from your 
openness, I trust you will ever be candid ; I have no reason to 
suppose you could or would be otherwise. If you remember, all 
idea was relinquished as impracticable of meeting at Gibraltar, 
think not of returning until you can do so with your rank, or are 
unfortunately ordered to do so; until the desired object be 
obtained, I should indeed deplore it. My time passes cheerfully 
and agreeably in the different pursuits I pursue without inter¬ 
ruption here. I have much chalked out for the winter, and can 
any individual feel the most precious commodity burdensome. 
wEo spend it as responsible and rational beings ought. I shall 
write so soon, I must say adieu, for this to go to post, and with 
the kind love of my dear mother, the remembrances and best 
wishes of the Garretts’ and many other friends. 

Pray believe me, my loved Edward. 

Your attached Diana. 

The bill I have received, and told about in my other. 

Capt Belcher , R . N. 

H . M. S. Etna , Gibraltar. 

h 2 
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No. 12. 

D unhill, Septr. 6th 1832. 

Here we are again, dearest Edward, having spent four days 
between Ilaslar and Mile End, of which place I certainly have 
taken my leave, except to pay the good Whylock’s a morning 
visit; however at the expense of our own personal feeling, we 
have gratified them, and that is always a pleasing reflection. 
The whole of the week had been so unfavourable, and we had 
put off going so long, that I feared the Raven might run away, 
accordingly we set oft', spite of weather, and as Arlett was 
engaged to meet us the day after our arrival, whenever that 
might be; but as it happened to be Sunday, Whylock could not find 
him, he had gone on shore. On the Monday we went to Has- 
lar, and he came to dinner. As you may suppose I was rejoiced 
to meet a person who had so lately left you, and gave me such 
good accounts of your health and spirits; judging from Mr. A’s 
appearance, I should say the coast of Africa and hard work were 
very conducive to health and good case, for he has become so 
stout since he went away that I should not have known him in- 
the street; thus if I may judge of your appearance, I shall expect 
to see you quite fat. He was extremely civil and communicative 
as you may imagine my inquiries were entirely confined to what 
you had been occupied with on the coast; however he volunteered 
to say that all on board were very happy, which was very welcome 
intelligence, from being gratuitous. - - 


I have been told it is likely the 
Etna may be home in February or March—is that likely? About 
that time Mamma does talk of letting the Regent’s Park house, 
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therefore, we would like to know the probabilities and possibilities ; 
but where to pitch our tent we know not yet, nor have seriously 
considered, as it depends much on your movements. One thing, 
however, I shall feel quite certain of, and that is, that should 
you be placed on shore (as you seem almost to anticipate) I am 
quite certain within a walk of the Admiralty, the different 
museums would suit you best, and I am sure in the end conduce 
most to our mutual happiness. In time, after a long continuance 
of active life, the mind becomes sickly for want of that stimulant 
to which it has been long accustomed, and which in the country 
cannot be obtained, I mean collision with minds of a superior 
order. You, dearest Edward, have only been on shore at short 
intervals, and there has always been the prospect of its not con¬ 
tinuing. This is quite different to the circumstances under which 
you would now come on shore. Most probably when you gain 
your rank for a series of years, and then, dearest, to be in the way 
of such men as Beaufort to further scientific objects by attendance 
at the different societies of which you are a Member, and also the 
Museums ; here, Edward, is the sphere in which you ought to move, 
not but what the country has its pleasures, its enjoyments, and 
there pursuits of natural history may be most agreeably followed ; 
but we may spend a portion of the year in the country; and I 
feel that to enjoy the society one generally meets with in the 
country must be the training of years. But be our destination 
where it may, I feel that happiness rightly sought may be found 
any where, and the perfect enjoyment I have experienced here 
for the last three months will ever form a bright era in my exist¬ 
ence. I have just had so much practice in botany to anticipate 
the highest enjoyment from the pursuit of it in (if I am spared) 
years to come. The beauties of the scenery have engaged my 
pencil, and tho’ last not least, administering to the wants of the 
necessitous families by which this neighbourhood is almost wholly 
peopled. The evening is generally closed by the perusal of works 
of Natural History, or that treat on moral and religious subjects, 
to elevate the tone of mind and feeling, and strengthen every vir¬ 
tuous resolution. The recollection of time thus spent must ever 
have a wholesome and vivyfying influence, and after what I have 
endured, it seems the renewal of early years of happiness and peace. 
I am sure this delightful sojourn has essentially contributed to 
restore placidity and cheerfulness to my countenance, and health to 
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my appearance ; indeed not since I married have 1 been so strong or 
well as for these few months, or so completely felt the power and 
the will to be your associate and assistant , as also your pupil in all 
your pursuits. At this precise time I am not so strong or well, 
and ridiculous to say I have felt some little apprehension, on account 
of that I may truly say awful distemper, which is now ravaging the 
country with redoubled violence. The medical men say it is in 
the air, and I believe it, for the day we returned from Portsmouth 
the day was very chill and I did not feel well; but tho’ I believed 
and have often said I was not a subject for cholera a modified 
form of it attacked me in the night and the only remedy near was 
brandy with which Mamma plied me plentifully, and I kept quietly 
in bed for a day. A poor man close by died of it in a few hours, 
and in its most dreadful form, and the same day I heard of the death 
of Jane Horsburg’s uncle of the same malignant disease. 1 
candidly confess when so ill and so far from Portsmouth, the only 
place where efficient medicines and medical aid could be procured, 
I felt timid, tho’ if my hour had arrived, it could not have been 
averted; however a few days will set me up and I have made the 
resolution to take a little more precaution while this dreadful 
malady is ravaging the country. I hear that Mr. Palliser was in 
the army but has sold out, an Irishman and a very excellent 
pleasing man. The match is approved by the whole of Fanny’s 
family. Charles Marryat has returned much improved in health 
I hear, and his pretty little wife more deaf than ever. Her eldest 
sister was married a week since to a Mr. William North, a distant 
connection of the Garrett’s ; he has had two wives before, each of 
whom had a child. We have just heard from Mr. Higgens that 
he has secured Cpt. Cock’s cottage at Hambledon for us until the 
20th Oct.; we go to it on the 22nd of this month. He is very 
ill, alas! a confirmed heart complaint, and seems rejoiced that we 
axe coming to be near him: Mrs. H. is sadly disappointed that 
we have not met her in Paris this autumn, as also our friend Mrs. 
Waring, who wishes to pursuade us to come next spring, if Mr. 
Higgens* health admit of it. Mrs. H. will remain till the close 
of next year, for Ellen’s benefit. However sufficient for the year 
is the evil thereof, it is time enough when another is entered on to 
think of what we are to do. Our kind friend Mr. Smith has been 
very ill since his return ; I think we shall not have the opportunity 
of visiting him, for his health is very precarious, and he hints so ; 
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however he writes in the kindest terms, and desires his remem¬ 
brances to you. I have never touched upon that part of your letter 
wherein you allude to my past ill health, to that which may happen 
in future, and that unless I pursue a rigid system I shall exchange 
health for decrepitude; at present I am sure there is no appearance 
of it, and my step is once more free and firm. I cannot under¬ 
stand this, therefore pray explain it. - 


- What a lottery is marriage! This was a long engage¬ 
ment. I really believe that until actually married it is impossible 
for two individuals to know each others real character. I think, 
dearest, circumstances have made us fully acquainted with each 
other’s, so much so, that I do trust we may never clash as to 
temper or taste. Thus it is I am so anxious there should be 
identity in every thing, and that we may never seek separate en¬ 
joyments. Sometimes on this account I regret our separation ; 
but suffer it only to be transcient. And when my humble efforts 
please those I am brought in contact with, I always think of you 
as the only object I would exert myself to please ; though to 
make one’self agreeable under all circumstances it is a duty. This 
must go to-morrow, therefore I shall close, and I am not quite in 
“ cue ” for writing. I hope ere this you may have received the 
dictionary. Mr. A. tells me that a considerable collection of 
shells, &c., have been made, and that one bears the name of your 
Diana. Shall you be in the way of bringing me another sword- 
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fish ? You will not have much time for collecting plants, and 
Gibraltar Rock does not, I fancy, abound in rarities. I hope to 
become an adept in pressing and preserving flowers, and think of 
the time when perhaps we may together range the fields in search 
of their lowly inhabitants. Mamma’s kindest love attends you, 
and I am ever your sincerely attached, Diana. 

I am very sorry I could not put the things in the box myself, 
after having nicely prepared all I brought, Wliylock pulled them 
about sadly and put them up so badly, that I again packed them 
in some degree more to my taste, and to my sorrow was obliged to 
leave them tossing about in the nursery, which the sitting room 
is ; I hope they may reach you in good perservation. Why lock 
has ordered red morocco slippers; but had I recollected I would 
not have ordered any, but advised you, as I still do, to purchase 
at Gribaltar some of the yellow Turkish slippers, with broad 
across to the toes, from thence dear Capt. H. brought two pair, 
which he wore constantly, and which were his delight to the day 
of his death. 

September 8th. 

On the 11th the Raven sails, shall you think of that day 
tivo years, and think you have been as happy as those that have 
gone before when free and unfettered ? We have not had much 
opportunity of judging of the wedded state, for altogether we 
have been with each other but Jive months ! 


No. 13. 


26, Cumberland Terrace, 
November 25th . 

My Dearest Edward, 

At a very late hour last night, on our return from Wim¬ 
bledon, where we have spent the last five days, I found your 
welcome letters of the 10th and 15th, doubly so, because they 
convey so much more of your actual proceedings, and the 
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surrounding circumstances than the last few which have reached me ; 
tho* at the time they were indeed precious scraps, as I knew your 
avocations would scarcely admit of long stories. I am glad I 
have paid my visit to Wimbledon, your aunt was very kind, and 
wished us to remain, but we preferred spending Sunday at home ; 
moreover thought that for the first visit we had staid long enough, 
there is much in not wearying either party at the outset. The 
weather was delightful, that soft temperature, with transparent 
purity of atmosphere, which renders a few days at this season of the 
year more lovely than any other ; and if I may be allowed, 
dearest, a little flowery mode of speech, the last requiem of 
summer and summer pleasures. We could not quit till past nine 
last evening, and then your aunt bid us a very cordial adieu, 
hoped for our return, expressed great satisfaction at having made 
Mamma’s acquaintance, and giving us a large bouquet of autumnal 
flowers, we took our leave, I think on her side as well as ours 
well pleased with each other. Ellen is a nice girl, and I think 
we should draw much together, she is by all accounts excessively 
improved, now it is impossible for any creature to be more gentle 
and considerate, and truly amiable. Fanny, who is now at 
Naples, will not return till April or May, when she spends three 
months with her mother, to give Mr. Palliser and herself oppor¬ 
tunity to look around for a fixed abode. Mr. P. is a third son, 
therefore there cannot be a great deal of money during his father’s 
lifetime, who resides in Ireland. Both Fanny and Mr. P. are 
determined to go a considerable distance from London to settle, 
tho’ they intend spending some months of every year in it. There 
is a probability of some part of Wales becoming their place of 
residence, being in some degree intermediate between Wimbledon 
and Ireland. Every body speaks of Mr. P’s good qualities in 
very high terms ; but he possesses not the slightest pretensions to 
superior talents, and cares little for science, except that of music, 
to which he is devoted, and always declared he would marry “ a 
beauty and a fine musician,” which he has not done ; and Fanny 
inveighed against a cavalry officer and an idle man, both of which 
is Mr. P. Thus much for matrimonial speculations, however, 
there is no doubt of their happiness, on both sides there is good 
temper and good principle, and he writes full of thankfulness and 
gratitude for his lot. Mr. and Miss Stander dined while we were 
at Wimbledon, and desired to be kindly remembered, the former 
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was the solitary gentleman among eleven ladies. They are living 
at Fulham. Miss Grey was also there, and desired her very best 
regards to Edward, as did your aunt and Ellen. Your sister 
Eleanor is to be married this month, and I will tell you a little 
secret about Kate, which do not mention if you write ; she has 
been to Annapolis, for change of air, being bilious, but the truth 
is, she lost her heart to some “ soldier laddie,” but the needful 
could not be mustered on either side, and thus the attachment 
has been broken off until more propitious times. Your brother 
Berkeley has greatly improved, Miss G. told me, and is con¬ 
ducting himself exceedingly 'well in his father’s office. Your 
aunt spent a few days during the summer at Spring Grove; it 
appears that your brother consulted some new doctor—has 
pronounced his complaint dumb ague, which he has been suffer¬ 
ing from for years, and which she says has occasioned all that 
depression and irritability of temper which I have been told was not 
agreeable to his guests to witness. He is now in excellent health 
and spirits, and a different being in every respect, so that I shall 
not now dread my visit. I mean to pay it (as the time is left to 
me) when they come to Roehampton, and, my loved Edward, 
for your sake I wish to be identified with your near relatives. 
You are much attached to your brother, and when you return 
will naturally come much in contact with him ; whatever may be 
the difference of our ideas, views, and habits of association, I 
would wish to meet him half way, and time may make us very 
good friends. I am sure I should become very partial to Mrs. 
B., for there is a cord of unison between us,—music, and that 
would eventually produce other harmonies. Last Sunday who 
should walk in but Capt. Gordon, of the Atholl. I most cordially 
congratulated him on his success at the late Court Martial, but 
unfortunately not coming off with such flying colours as to pre¬ 
vent the slight admonition at the conclusion of the sentence, he 
has to pay the expense of all the witnesses and the affair has cost 
him £500. Having written to inquire what were Mr. Missing’s 
demands, he came to thank us for the information, and has given 
us such a pressing invitation to Southamptun, with the additional 
claim of being an old India acquaintance of Mamma’s, that we 
could not be in that neighbourhood without at least calling; and 
he also speaks in such kind terms of you, desiring to be remem¬ 
bered, that there is an additional friendly bond. I sincerely pity 
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him, but am rejoiced such charges were not made against my 
husband; I never could have shaken off the painful impression. 
The Lord Chancellor is Capt. G’s great friend, and he hopes, 
through his influence, to have the admonition cancelled, and 
thus save the expenses of the witnesses. Now I think I have 
told you all the news, I shall revert, my dearest Edward, to your 
letters; so I omitted to mention my old but agreeable acquaint¬ 
ance, Capt. Glascock. In every sense of the term he appreciated 
and admired the exalted worth and talents of my loved parent; 
but I am quite sure he was no admirer of his daughter, at any rate 
she never thought about it. Many an hour have I been amused 
with his dry humour, and one eveniug enjoyed a high musical 

treat, as he brought a lady, a friend of his, a Madame-the 

name I forget, who played delightfully. Pray remember us to 
Capt. Glascock; but I must assure you he never was on such 
intimate terms with Mamma or I, as to know from aught but sur¬ 
mise what were the intentions of any visiter at the house, and I 
may safely say that no individual ever was so familiar as to 
hazard even joking me on the subject, as I have frequently heard 
done to other people, than which nothing is more revolting. I tell 
you this, love, because I would not have you imagine any one 
treated me with so much familiarity. My misfortune was to be 
considered with a degree of respectful attention, by which every 
feeling was so considered that I am, alas ! rendered sensitive to a 
degree to the rubs, the coldness, and the disagreeables which one 
must meet with. I will send the paper by the first opportunity, 
and I hope the cushions have arrived. What a melancholy scene 
must Oporto present, the paper of to-day reports that the officers 
superseded have all been reinstated. Really both Pedro and his 
brother are such miserable creatures that I feel little interest for 
either, but all must have pity for individuals who suffer for the 
headstrong folly of a man rejected by the unanimous vote of the 
nation, but who will force himself and his child on them, if they 
will have an equally if not greater tyrant they are the sufferers, 
but would that the carnage might cease: ’tis sad to think of 
multitudes of human beings hurried out of the world for the sake 
of the two worst men, perhaps, in existence. No news have as 
yet arrived of this most unpopular expedition to the Scheldt. 
The Talavera and the French ship which ran foul of each other have 
been so damaged that they are obliged to go into dock—a bad 
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commencement. They are taking all the poor little vessels they 
can meet with, which seems petty warfare. Of whose happiness 
could I have written in such flowery terms, surely, dearest Edward 
I could have said nothing disagreeable to the most fastidious 
taste; and indeed, dearest, I meant not to put any one in 
competition with you ; you have loved me in sorrow, and in 
sickness, and in my wayward moods, as well as in gayer ones, 
and shall not my devoted affection repay thee, my husband. I 
know' I am very enthusiastic, and express myself with corres¬ 
ponding earnestness ; but will you object to that ardour and 
warmth of expression directed to yourself, and thus I promise 
not to speak of others. I never thought for a moment, dearest, 
that aught could influence your affections, and it was the admi¬ 
ration of sleeping innocence in the sweet infant I mentioned, which 
called forth the expressions which I penned for the first time, I 
may say, and I do think every person w r ho could have witnessed 
that beautiful model would have said the same. Indeed, dearest, 
I do not attribute any but the straightforward meaning to any 
thing you say ; in the remark on Mrs. Shepherd, something 
struck so painfully on my feelings, that I could not shake it off, 
occasioned by circumstances surrounding her which I cannot tell 
you, and thus made me recoil from any resemblance between us. 
I am, thank Heaven, in health, to what I was when walking over 
the common. Mrs. M. says since I became D. B. she has never 
seen me so wrell, and as I never mean to attempt so long a walk 
as I did at Petersfield, I shall, I trust, greet dear Edward with all 
the animation, health, good spirits, and a grateful sense of the 
bounties Heaven can bestow when such meeting may be permitted. 
I fully mean to follow up Botany, of which I have just had such a 
taste, that I am sure the pursuit must be beneficial both to body 
and mind. The treasures of wonderful contrivance and exquisite 
adaptation of means, their end in even the minutest flower must 
be bought by seeking for them in their native wilds, and can any 
thing be more delightful than the recollection of such rambles, 
besides the salutary habit it inspires of directing our thoughts 
to the great Creator through his works, we must become better 
and I cannot help dwelling with pleasure on the remark of Bewick, 
that “ a good Naturalist cannot be a bad man”. Nature’s works 
are too exalting and purifying to the mind, and can there be 
greater happiness than that of two individuals devotedly attached, 
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who can thus feel and pursue the same objects; surely this 
must mutually keep alive “ true love,” and will not this be the 
case with Edward and his Diana ? 

In January I shall, I think, get Smith’s Flora, I may, perhaps, 
be fortunate enough to meet with a second hand edition. I have 
not time to send you some poetry I have met with, but will copy 
it for my next. 

Now, my loved Edward, good night, and God bless you ; 
Mamma desires her kindest love, and be assured of the affectionate 
devotion of your 

(Signed) Diana. 


No. 14. 


November 26th , 1832. 

Read this after the other . 

When I sent my letter down to Capt. B. to-day, he sent a 
little note back to say that Wednesday’s mail would most pro¬ 
bably carry out your orders to return to the coast. Under these 
circumstances I must add a few more lines to my loved Edward, 
to express my affectionate wishes for a speedy and prosperous 
voyage to his station. A wide, very wide distance will now inter¬ 
vene between us, and communications will be more tardy, but 
we are both, dearest, under the guidance and care of Providence, 
and oh ! when I think how his tender mercies have been shewn to 
me, his unworthy servant, my heart glows with gratitude. Yes, 
dear Edward, tho’ I do not perhaps, make this much the theme of 
my letters, much does it occupy my mind, and I trust that when 
we are permitted to meet, such feelings may cement stronger the 
ties of affection. You are going to a wearisome and arduous 
service, but which when completed will secure you a claim to pro¬ 
motion, which if granted will then throw us on each other, which 
has never yet been the case. It will be, I think, useless to send the 
paper, it will not meet you, and I know not whether you will go 
back to Gibraltar ; I will see what I can do at any rate. If you go 
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to Gibraltar, which 1 should too think very probably, a little 
writing paper might surely there be met with. 1 have just been 
looking over your last letters, and that wherein the bills are 
mentioned I will now confess wounded me a little, as perhaps 
was visible in the style of writing; the truth is, I thought you 
considered me grasping, and moreover you quite mistook what I 
meant to say respecting Mamma’s impression ; she viewed your 
thus trusting me as a proof of confidence and affection, which the 
dear departed shewed always to herself, and the tears filled her 
eyes when she spoke of it. There was something in the ex¬ 
pression “ that what you said would put an entire end to the 
matter,” that would have made tears start, had not I determined 
to master such weakness ; and I will not say what I was going 
to do, particularly as you hinted something about my suspecting 
you of want of proper feeling in money matters; in short, 
dearest Edward, 1 was for the remainder of that day under no 
very agreeable feelings, and put the letter bye, determined to read 
it when the impression had worn off. This I have done, and 
will add in addition to my former hasty remarks, that it would 
be better, as has been the case, to have a balance in your agent’s 
hands to meet any demands, and keep you out of his debt as you 
said ; but if you, of your own free will, dearest, like to place the 
surplus with me, I will put it with the hoard I hope from time 
to time to add to, and when Mr. P. sees a fitting opportunity, 
vest it, with the exception of a £100 which it would be better to 
retain in case of a sudden requirement of ready money. I have 
requested Mr. Dobie, whom I saw yesterday, to make enquiry 
about the letter you mention; 1 think I sent but two by post, 
and paid the postage, of course. I have not yet received any 
answer. Poor Mrs. Beaufort looks miserably, she is, I fear, 
in a very precarious state ; what a dreadful complaint is cancer ; 
she says it has not increased in her side, that the malignity is 
subdued ; but she looks uneasy, and I fear looks to the sad con¬ 
clusion. Pray never allude to her being an invalid to Capt. B., 
he does not like it. To-morrow, Barbara Gardiner comes to me. 
Have you ever seen her brother, a fine lad, midshipman on board 
the Briton, Mr. J. Gardiner ? and I have always forgotten to ask 
if you ever met at Gibraltar, a Major Butler, a very pleasing, 
sensible man. His parents have a sweet place near Hambledon, 
where we this summer saw them frequently, and I met him there 
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the spring before you came home last year, and also two or 
three evenings while we were with Mr. Higgins. Now, dearest 
Edward, with the blessing and protection of Heaven wherever 
you go, adieu, and if it will give you pleasure to hear that Capt. 
Beaufort in his note called you his friend, I cannot withold it from 
you, for his is friendship to be prized, it is not lightly given. 
May peace in every way attend you ; and Etna will, I am certain, 
with a redeemed character return, and thus her arrival hailed by 
Dearest Edward’s truly attached 

(Signed) Diana. 


No. 15. 


2G, Cumberland Terrace, 
December 1 6th. 

My dearest Edward, 

Another week has passed over, but no accounts, by the 
papers I observe there has been no arrivals, had there been I think 
there would have been letters. The Leveret arrived a week or 
ten days since, from Lisbon and Oporto, how happened it that 
there were no news ? Yesterday I returned from Herne Hill, 
whither we dined with a small party the day before. Friday 
morning my zealous and overkind friend, Fanny Gardiner, wrote 
me that one of two ships which arrived at Spithead the day before 
was the Etna. It took a few moments for recollection ere I was 
decided it was impossible, else I should have known it much 
sooner. I found a letter full of regrets and apologies awaiting 
me when I returned. Your brother has not yet come to Roe- 
hampton, nor will he remove till after Xmas. Poor old Mr. 
Bellamy will be our guest on Xmas, and thus keep up the old 
charter of years gone bye, when he used to come up to the Palm 
Grove of Deborah, as he would call the old row of firs in our 
garden. I fear, my dearest Edward, that my letter of to-night 
will neither be long or very amusing, for alas ! I cannot shake off 
the impression of a sad and truly melancholy spectacle I have 
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witnessed, and in an individual for whom I feel deeply interested. 
You may have frequently heard me speak of the Miss Wylie’s. 
A broken heart I may well say has caused mental aberration, and 
the deep settled resolve of self-destruction in one whose cheerful 
spirits and kind dispositions had attached us much to her. She 
steadily refuses food, and though narrowly watched, I fear may 
elude the vigilance of her sister and nurses, and effect her purpose. 
Nothing can alleviate the settled gloom and melancholy, the 
despair as to her eternal welfare, which has taken possession of her 
poor brain ; but as her frame is now wasting, I trust she may be 
removed in mercy, and that speedily. Her sister wished me to see 
her through the crevice of the door, as during the whole day, except 
seated by force, she stands with her hands clasped. One glance 
sufficed, and I trust the impression, when less painful than at 
present, may produce a most salutary influence. I shall never 
forget it, I am sure. You will naturally ask the cause of this, and 
really the indignant feeling I have will hardly allow me to mention it. 

Blighted affection and capricious wavering, from sordid 
motives of a vain, and I am sure bad man, a clergyman, have 
snapped the thread of reason. lie would marry her, and then 
he would not, finding fault with her manners and appearance, 
which she bore meekly, until this was the result. I cannot write 
another word about it, for indeed for a long time I have not shed 
so many tears, and I really can scarcely see to write, I would not 
however miss this week’s mail, though this is not a very agreeable 
letter. 

This is the Sabbath evening, dear Edward, and in its religious 
exercises there is a holy calm, a soothing influence which such alone 
can give. May He who is all goodness and mercy watch over 
you, and with the kind love of my dear mother receive the affection 
and regard of 

Your own 

Diana. 

Monday , 17th. Yours of the 7th, has just arrived, but it has 
not reached me so soon as through Admiralty. For in a letter 
from Capt. Richardson, he mentions having received a letter from 
his son of the same date on Saturday. This the first I have had 
since December 1 st. 

‘‘Adios mi querido.” 
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No 16. 


26, Cumberland Terrace, 

February 8 th, 1833. 

My dearest Edward, 

Yesterday I received your letters of the 26th, and £ 7th Jan % 
and in the evening received a clear copy of the Douro Survey 
from Captain B., who, at the same time told me that the mail for 
Oporto is not made up till to-day, which gives me the opportunity 
of writing a few more lines. I must again refer to your letter of 
18th January, as I asserted that note paper was not therein-men¬ 
tioned ; you see how apt people are to make assertions without 
good grounds. I am glad your brother has been pleased thus to 
express himself favourably of me. As far as in me lies I would 
willingly live at peace with all mankind,—life is too short for 
dissensions, and we may probably go on at any rate harmoniously. 
I am very sorry that you thus continue to express yourself of 
Captain D., I have ever found his conversation and manner 
strictly correct and respectful; I do wish you would feel as I 
have expressed myself on terms of good will and amity towards 
all; to be loved is better than to be admired for talent or any 
other intellectual acquisition ; Mr. Tagart has sent me an elegantly 
bound memoir, with a very pleasing note. Oh! Edward, when 
again I look over this life, what a mind does it pourtray ; hut the 
charm, and that which renders his memory so dear, was the 
humility, the entire absence of self, and the disinterested benevo¬ 
lence which pervaded it, and which eclipsed even his mental 
endowments ; it is on his moral worth that memory loves to dwell, 
and this it is which renders the perusal so beneficial, and which 
all speak so highly of. With regard to taking a lodging at 
Portsmouth, I would prefer doing so without reference to any one, 
as I should be a better judge of the comfort to be procured for 
the money it would be prudent for us to give, and as our Haslar 
friends will always be most happy to receive us for a few days, we 
can go over and secure a lodging previous to the Etna’s arrival. You 
will have seen by the papers the trial of Lieut. Lamont of the 
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Marines, for insolence to the first Lieut, of the Briton, and miscon¬ 
duct in every way. He is a nephew of Sir James Graham, and his 
father an M. P. He is dismissed the service, and I understood 
that his oppressive conduct to his inferiors would have been 
scanned, had the present cause of dismissal not occurred. It is 
pleasant to see that justice is so strictly administered to all, be 
they whom they may. It appears Mrs. B. B. was mistaken— 
F. M. did not go into the Crater, she only ascended the mountain. 
I believe Fanny is like me, and all the world are similar; gentle¬ 
ness and convincing the reason will lead, and the influence of mild 
persuasion is marvellous ; all revolt from being driven, and Fanny 
would, 1 fancy, fight very restive. Your Aunt has been very 
kind, and so decidedly sought us that she has proved in this case 
she has not much pride; both Mamma and I like her better the more 
we see of her, for she is kind-hearted; our different modes of life 
preclude intimacy. I must say adieu, but believe me, dearest, 

Your sincerely affectionate 

Diana. 


No. 17. 


June 26, 1833. 

Edward, 

As the period of your return is now drawing near, it is 
necessary that I should be explicit, and therefore this letter will 
await your arrival at Oporto, to tell you, ere you reach England, 
that having twice been a sufferer in health, as you well know, I 
cannot a third time become the victim of disease, the dread of 
which is so great in my mind that I must express my determination 
of preserving myself from a repetition by not living with you. 
For the last year I have enjoyed excellent health, and still con¬ 
tinue to do so, of this I was deprived during the four months I 
remained with you at Portsmouth, in 1831, and suffering as I 
then did, as well as soon after my marriage in the preceding year, 
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my dread of a return of disease so malignant is indescribable, and 
my fears have increased as the period of your return has approached. 
To subject myself to the, I fear, certainty of endangering my 
health, is, I hope you will agree, out of the question, and without 
the slightest intention of injuring your reputation, by publishing 
my reasons, self-preservation, an inherent feeling of your nature, 
has made me decide on a separation; nor can any thing deter this 
decision or dispel my fears, grounded as they are on past expe¬ 
rience. I returned to you in August 1831, with the intention, 
which I endeavoured to fulfil, of forgetting the past, and also with 
the hope that there might be no repetition of former injury, but 
the fact of my health becoming affected so soon after my return, 
proves, that if I again did so, I should incur a fresh infliction, and 
therefore I am determined to avoid all future risk. I have hitherto 
remained silent on the subject from consideration for your public 
character, knowing as I do that your prospects in your profession 
in a great measure depend on your entire change of temper and 
bearing towards those under your command, and therefore, what¬ 
ever might be the result of the trial which has been afforded you 
by the Admiralty, in sending you again on your survey, in the 
event of your failing to fulfil the expectations of your friends, who 
had done so much for you on the occasion of the Court Martial, 

1 determined that no blame should attach to me by irritating your 
mind, for you may recollect when absent the first time, you laid to 
my charge the irritability of your temper, which caused those dis¬ 
agreements on board your ship, and led to such painful conse¬ 
quences ; also, you accused me of harrassing your mind by the 
letters which I wrote on the subject of my illness and unhappiness. 
This has not been the case now, though frequently I have not been 
able to repress my feelings, wounded as they were, after endea¬ 
vouring to awaken your kindly disposition towards all, to find 
you indulge in harsh sentiments of those towards whom you had 
no right to express yourself. In addition to all I dread the system 
of tyranny which you have prepared me to expect on your return, 
part of which is your declared intention of removing the faithful 
attendant of sixteen years’ standing, who nursed me in all my ill¬ 
ness, and is so much attached to my person and my interests. This 
is only part of what I should have to expect, and would be insuf¬ 
ficient grounds for taking the step T do; my health is the principal 
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and primary cause, and my conviction that you have injured it, 
added to the dread of a repetition of personal suffering, are feelings 
too painful to be removed or overcome, and therefore hope an 
amicable separation may be arranged, without resorting to a legal 
tribunal or to publicity. 

I remain, &c. &c. 

Diana B. 


No. 18. 

2(>, Cumberland Terrace, 

April 4, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

I have deferred for some days writing to you on a subject 
which, now in the event of the Etna's return sooner than I expect, 
can no longer be delayed, however painful to my feelings it must 
be done, as the whole of my future well-being will depend on the 
step I am about to take, and which, perhaps, it would have been 
better had I decided upon sooner. As my present communication 
is confidential, and only for my own justification in acting as I 
am about to do, I trust that you will give me your candid opinion 
as to whether the malady for which you attended me, and for which 
you prescribed after I came to town, did not arise from a cause 
quite independent of myself; and one certainly which never could 
have attacked me, had I not returned to Captain Belcher. Unfor¬ 
tunately your attendance was not requested when I was so ill the 
year before, but I am quite aware of what Mr. Logan thought of 
my case, as well as Dr. Johnson ; this first cruel infliction was for¬ 
given, on the advice of my friends, and in the hope that there 
never would be a repetition ; but alas ! I was cruelly mistaken, and 
the months I spent upon the sofa in suffering are too vividly 
impressed on my mind for me to subject myself to a third attack, 
which I am certain would ensue, if I were to return to Capt. Bel¬ 
cher; all I therefore request of you to tell me is, whether, if that had 
not been the case, I could have been in the state in which you 
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attended me, and whether the insinuations which have been thrown 
out by Capt. B., that it was a malady originating in myself, are 
not false and groundless. 

The law can do nothing for me, and on every account publicity 
I should wish to avoid, as the world has nothing to do with my 
reasons for separating from Capt. Belcher—hut by the negotiation 
of Mends, and mild decision, on my part, I trust to save myself 
from a state of health as revolting to every right principle of 
human nature as to female delicacy. Captain B. endeavoured to 
blind me, but I am acquainted with too many facts to be deceived 
as to the real truth of the case, and it is impossible that you can 
have been deceived either. 

Now, my dear sir, as a father, for the sake of one who has been 
so deeply injured, I entreat of you to answer me candidly on this 
point. As I before assured you, the law takes no cognizance of 
such matters, and therefore I cannot claim its interference, unless 
Capt. B. were to lift his hand to strike me, which I should hope 
to be out of the question. I shall await your reply with great 
anxiety, as in the sight of Heaven it is only such an injury which 
can absolve me from the duty of returning to one whom I must 
view with dread and aversion. 

I remain, my dear sir, 

Your’s very truly, 

Diana Belcher, 

W, Henderson , Esq,, Surgeon , 

Royal Hospital , Haslar , Gosport, 


No. 19. 

Portsmouth, September 30, 1830. 

My dear Capitan, 

As Diana has commenced a letter to Mamma, I shall 
give you the news of the Etna, &c. We are now alongside the 
hulk, and already have three months’ provisions under hatches, 
and before the end of the week hope to make it twelve. We 
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have, moreover, our first coat of paint on the weather-works, 
and on Saturday I shall hope to give her the last she will have 
before leaving; I intend completing at Teneriffe, where warmer 
weather will enable us to get another pull at the rigging, and 
sweat a little of the tar, &c. out before blacking. The large 
boats are alongside, and now really look nothing, they are, 
however, crank, and will require much ballast to bring them to 
their water lines, with one ton in they float two feet above what 
they are to be immersed, therefore I have little fear they will 
carry all I intend, I am straining hard to get her ready rather 
before the time, in order that we may have a day or two to 
spare, to try the boats before we hoist them in. I am reported 
for the twelfth, but suppose there will be some ct ceteras, as 
usual, to keep me longer, indeed I should not sail from Spithead 
in the teeth of a westerly gale, and chance [may keep me longer 
there than I have any inclination for ; Commodore Hayes has 
been detained nearly, if not more than a month, he only sailed last 
evening, and the south-wester has again set in. There certainly 
has been a long spell of them this year ; I have just read Mrs. 
Haywood’s letter to Diana, in which she talks of coming down 
instanter, if she does not hear of Diana being much better to-day ; 
the whole attack of symptoms have disappeared, but she is of 
course weak and reduced from the decided measures taken, and 
now requires quiet to prevent a relapse. I find, and am con¬ 
fident, that had any female friend been here under the circum¬ 
stances, that they would have been of most serious injury, instead 
of benefit, and in every case I found the only method was to 
send away every one but myself, and persuasion alone on my 
part did more than could otherwise have been managed; besides, 
the times at which she required assistance were only when I was 
in the room, and at night , when, unless called for, I should not 
permit any one to be present. Betsey is a most able assistant, 
and more cannot be required; the prejudices of one woman as 
regards medicine are quite as much as I could manage, but if two 
were combined, I should never quit the house with comfort, as 
all this quiet, &c. which I have enjoyed in my absence would be 
frustrated by the excited feelings of mother and daughter ; Diana 
herself dreads the visit, because she fears her temperament, so 
similar to her mother’s, would only lead her to pass that interval 
of rest, which she has not during my absence, in recapitulating 
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and fancying diseases which have no foundation. In addition to 
this the uncertainty of our stay, and your being left alone, seems 
to press on her more than any sense of indisposition ; I hope, 
therefore, for the sake of all parties, you will persuade Mrs. 
Heywood to remain quiet until our day is fixed, of which she 
shall have timely notice ; it will quite upset me if she comes, and 
tend more of Diana’s smiles to keep me from my duty, which 
I now can manage to attend to eight hours in the day ; therefore, 
for the sake of his Majesty’s service, she must stay with you. 
So much for sick affairs, Diana will finish her letter to-morrow ; 
she has just received a basket of grapes from the Higgens’, 
but suppose I shall have to consume them, as many other 
doctors, with less claim; acids do not suit her. The ammo- 
niacal doses (not antimonial, unless adding twenty drops of anti- 
monial wine) are merely half a drachm of carbonate of ammonia 
to two ounces of water for two doses. One table spoonful of 
lemon juice with sugar to the ounce of solution is the dose, 
drank in effervescence. In plain cases, where I find it suit me 
(from nervous head-ache) I take half a drachm to the ounce of 
water, half ounce of lime juice and sugar, and twenty drops of 
vin. antim.) Half this dose is innocent, and I think without 
vin. antim. would do you good. I have got rid of my other 
bad midshipman, and now on the look out for a new one, but 
shall be very scrupulous in the point of character; one excellent 
one I have for the former vacancy ; my time has been so entirely 
engrossed by my ship these last few days, that I have had little 
time for writing, but hope to-morrow will enable me to give the 
old gentleman in the north a yarn, to thank him for chronometer. 
With kindest love of Diana and self to Mamma and yourself, 
believe me, I ever am, 

Your most attached son-in-law, 

Edward Belcher. 

I dare say Mamma will think me very hard-hearted, but 
on reflection I think she will see I am right. 

(Superscribed.) 

Capt. P . Heywood, R . N., 

26, Cumberland Terrace , 

Regent's Park, London. 

K. B . 
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No. 20. 

Portsmouth, October 2, 1830. 

My dear Caiutan, 

I have received your letter, and Mrs. H.’s safe; as she 
has come, I am happy to see her, but fear, as I before said, 
her presence will not benefit Diana. You are partially right 
about Diana’s illness. After the first night she made use of cold 
water the whole day I was absent, which checked the effusion 
of blood, took violent cold, menstruation (undue) followed, and 
from that time to the present she has continued to suffer from 
the effects. The attack on her liver was merely inflammation 
from cold, which was entirely removed in forty-eight hours ; she 
only requires now light opening medicine and quiet, and we shall 
shortly have her herself again. The greatest drawback is her 
mental excitement; the whole of last night she kept me awake, 
not the first time, crying and sobbing on account of the idea 
she should not be well before I sail. Mamma has insisted on 
sending for some woman doctor, and you will hear the result from 
her, but be assured she is quite free from any sickness which 
may give you the slightest alarm. She ought to have delayed 
her wedding a few days or had advice before. With the united 
love of the two, believe me ever, 

Your most affectionately attached, 

Edward Belcher. 

(Superscribed.) Capt . Hey wood. 


No. 20. 

H . M. S . Etna , January 29, 1831. 
Isles de Los in Sight . 

Dearest, dearest Diana, 

An opportunity most unexpectedly offered to-day of 
sending to Sierra Leone (in three weeks) by the Plumper, which 
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happening to pass in sight, I recalled, as there is little chance of 
my seeing a vessel for the next six. I sent you then a few 
hurried lines from a heart quite as full as your own, when you 
penned your letter of the 21st of November, wherein, nolens 
volens , your friend Dr. Johnson would make me ill. You were 
aware of my sentiments upon this subject before we parted, and 
spite of all that has occurred cannot entirely convince myself that 
the disease under which you have suffered, and you but too well 
know how much I participate in your feelings, has been directly 
what he would assume, yet at the same time I fully believe it to 
have been caused by me, although there has never been any 
symptom of that nature developed. From my own knowledge of 
surgical cases, &c. I am well acquainted with the disease in 
question, in almost all its stages, from a constant attendance 
with the surgeons and assistants for nearly five years, as well as 
having read much on the subject; therefore you would allow I 
should have instantly detected any thing of the kind in myself. 
The evil, however, has happened, and I am the unfortunate but 
innocent cause ; I admit the case to be one of the most distressing, 
appalling misfortunes which could happen to you, and most 
deeply feel with yourself the humiliation which attaches to the 
suspicion even of such a calamity, which involves the happiness 
of both. The mere suspicion of such an event amongst men of 
fine feeling would drive me from society, as the crime, for I will 
term it such, committed with the knowledge of the party, removes 
him scarcely from the brute. Thus for the present I shall drop 
this most painful subject. T rejoice to find you are recovering, 
and until I again hear from you shall be quite miserable ; indeed 
I much doubt the propriety of your communication at the present 
moment, for knowing as you do how devotedly I am attached, 
and the excitement which such a communication must occasion, 
particularly in this climate, where the mind predisposes, you 
should have either deferred it until my return, or at least until 
I should be without the influence of climate. “ Ignorance is 
bliss,” would have truly been my case in the present instance, 
but until I had put on paper and forwarded my communication 
of this morning, I felt oppressed by a weight which acted 
heavily on my spirits, and for at least forty-eight hours quite 
deprived me of my usual powers of action. I now breathe 
freely, and feel quite assured, knowing my feelings upon these 
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several points, you will not again dwell on them during my 
sojourn in these climes, where every tiling of a tendency to oppress 
the mind should be diligently avoided. “ You are my partner for 
life, for better, for worse,” I sacredly affirmed before God and 
the human witnesses, that I would “ love, honour, comfort, and 
keep you in sickness and in health, and forsaking all others cleave 
only unto you I feel I have not done otherwise, and also feel 
assured, as far as the probabilities of my nature are concerned, 
that you will not have cause to complain of want of affection, 
indeed I have frequently taxed myself with having devoted too 
much to you, of having really made you my idol; do not, there¬ 
fore, let your pen put such ideas on paper as are contained in your 
last letter, recollect that suspicion is the most deadly enemy to 
happiness that can be raised up. If once doubted, how can I 
ever feel myself free from a repetition. It is a social 

life, and not only deals misery to the party doubted, but is an 
equal, if not a far greater torment to the party doubting; dismiss 
it therefore for ever, believe that all my exertions are intended 
to promote your happiness, for in doing so I ensure my own. You 
are the point in which all my thoughts centre, and whatever may be 
my occupation, rest assured that the thought of the credit attached 
to his perfection being participated by you, is one additional, and 
the strongest excitement to its performance. In the agitation 
and excitement produced by your letter, I had not sufficiently 
noticed the contents, for you must be aware how rapidly my eyes 
glanced through its contents. I fully honour the feelings of 
woman, but you cannot conceive those of man, when touched 
upon a point of honour. Distress, suffering, every evil this life 
is subject to, is light in comparison, therefore you may account 
for my not having noticed in my letter of to-day, the painful 
inference that I must draw from your report of our dear parental 
friend Captain Heywood being still confined to his bed, and the 
doubts of his ever rising from it. This alone will afford you an 
idea of my state of mind, and but that I had answered, and am 
now reperusing the fatal letter, I should, perhaps, have been still 
in ignorance. Should it please God to take him from us, we 
must bear it with resignation, but I know of no loss of male 
relatives I should more deeply lament. Never did I feel so 
completely knit to any one not possessing the strongest ties of 
relationship, and though both of us may truly designate him 
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father in deed, if not in fact, for he has been more than that to 
yon; should such an event occur, assure Mamma that the one 
link separated is not to sever the remaining three, and I am 
rather surprised at her repetition of the ideas expressed before 
I sailed, when I thought my letter contained the fullest assurances 
on the subject. I cannot say any thing about my return, Beau¬ 
fort will tell you more than I shall be able to do, all I can say 
is, that the immense portion of work incomplete on this coast 
cannot be completed within this, or perhaps next year. They 
may think proper to order me home to refit, but it will be but 
for a very short period, as my return to this coast should be as 
early as the middle of October, and I could not get home before 
August, at the very earliest. I must at that date get to Gibraltar, 
as my stores and provisions are only calculated for that period ; 
hitherto our work has delighted me, but I regret to say, that 
excepting Miles, who works under my eye, and entirely under 
my guidance, I have not a single officer capable of rendering me 
the least assistance, therefore all that is done is my own, and I 
feel quite confident, by withdrawing the credit of ability entirely 
from them, and merely using them as moveable stations, I can 
get on more truly and rapidly by my individual exertions, than 
by their active assistance. By and bye I may be able to get 
them into the way of working, but I shall take care not to trust 
them until I am perfectly convinced I can do so without hinderance 
to the survey. I think Beaufort will be pleased, and that is all 
I look to at present. If he is pleased he has the means of 
making the higher authorities aware of it, and this can do me no 
harm; Sir Thomas Hardy was a very warm friend of my 
father’s, and wished to patronise me, but I know not how matters 
will stand now, Captain Hardy, and Admiral Hardy, and a Lord 
of the Admiralty may not be the same. By the last pacquet 
from Beaufort I received a letter from my father, wherein he 
expresses himself in the kindest manner towards us both, and 
holds out the prospect, by returning prosperity, of again (and not 
very distant) returning to settle in England, in comfort, though 
not in affluence. Indeed I should be sorry to see him restored to 
affluence, the mark would be too glaring an object for the shafts 
of malice, and I have still my doubts of my mother’s propensities 
for extravagance. My sisters, too, have imbibed it in a great 
measure. 
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Sunday , 6th February, 1831.—I have just been reading over 
what I wrote on the 29th, for since that period I have been 
constantly employed, and satisfactorily; I have now my thumb 
on the tenth degree of latitude. One only drawback yet remains, 
the thought of your unhappiness and sufferings ; it is needless to 
report what you are already so well aware of, you are, I fear, too 
much my idol; into the opposite scale of feeling put my case—a 
devoted husband, watching with intense anxiety the sickness of 
his bride, perplexed with doubts and fears as to the true cause, 
and to sum up what you must have perceived operated most 
strongly on me, and damped my spirits, the introduction of the 
doctor at Portsmouth, whom I told you throughout I deemed 
little better than a quack. Dr. Johnson’s distance from us was 
most unfortunate ; had he been at hand, I confidently believe 
your sufferings would not only have been entirely removed, but 
at the same time the suspicions which naturally, under present 
circumstances, attached to me, would have entirely vanished. 
My countenance was, perhaps, occasionally cheerful, but quitting 
you under these feelings, preyed constantly on my mind, and I 
think I urged you strongly to communicate to Dr. Johnson, on 
your return to London, all your symptoms from the commence¬ 
ment. From other causes I was an invalid previous to our 
marriage, but of this, as it did not interfere with you, and was 
indelicate, I did not think fit to explain. This was what caused 
that feeling of paralysis of which I frequently complained, and 
which I then assured you -was harmless, although it harrassed me 
and depressed my spirits, particularly after the violent exercise I 
was in the habit of taking daily during the period of fitting out; 
it was for this I took the sulphur doses. Here let us drop this 
most unfortunate subject, we have evils enough in this life without 
dwelling longer on those which are past, one satisfaction yet 
remains for you, there is no chance of any thing of the kind 
recurring. 

Misfortunes never come single; hardly had your letter gone 
when Polly was missed, all search has proved ineffectual, and I 
much fear he fell from my port overboard, and no doubt has 
gratified the appetite of some of our attendant sharks, fourteen of 
which were taken in one day, one of ten feet the Scotch doctor 
has skinned and stuffed; he has proved very useful as a stuffer, 
and thanks to his decision in all our cases, has immediately suc- 
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ceeded in relieving our list from some very troubling diseases; 
latterly we have not more than two or three cases in the list, and 
those for diseases which will in all probability keep them there 
until we can get them removed to England. Indeed our crew 
are healthier than ever I in my most sanguine moments had 
anticipated ; boils have attacked numbers, which have proved 
tedious, but these have fled. Poor Quin is entirely useless, quit 
he must, somehow ; I hope Beaufort will get him exchanged into 
another ship. In justice to the other officers in the service I can¬ 
not possibly retain him ; Mr. Bean is invaluable, he takes care of me 
entirely, indeed I have no cares about my shiphold establishment, 
at whatever time I come on board I find the table laid, and 
something to gratify my appetite. He has many other qualifica¬ 
tions which have lately oozed out; he keeps my linen washed 
(and well ironed and starched) weekly, and does numberless odd 
jobs I had not given him credit for; I am glad, however, his wife 
did not come, indeed the thing was impossible, but more par¬ 
ticularly in this ship. In May I hope to find volumes from you 
at the Gambia, where I shall make but a short stay, and proceed 
thence directly to Goree. Grandpapa’s watch has repeated sulky 
fits, but I think it improving in its performance, I have not yet 
met with Simpson, Hd. or Bay, &c. 

February 20th .— One fortnight has elapsed without chatting 
with you on paper, but not without making several attempts to 
do so. Our occupations have kept me closely at work from dawn 
until midnight, and sleep then is all I am fit for ; Sunday evenings 
I generally manage to steal a few moments, but last week we 
could not return to the ship until the evening, having been delayed 
much longer than we had reckoned on, our hands improve a little, 
and by degrees I hope to make the work move with the expedition 
I had hoped for, but there is no chance of completing more than 
the coast line this season. The health of our men improves, 
although on salt meat, since leaving Sierra Leone; as to myself I 
must confess that I do not find the climate so oppressive as in 
many other parts of healthier character, indeed I have not, since I 
have been on the coast, felt one oppressive day. This, however, 
will not last longer than the 1st of May, when our steps will be 
northerly, just keeping out of the stream of bad weather, which 
then begins to steal along the coast. Somewhere we must run to 
before August, as our provision will be out by that period, unless 
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we find some at Gambia. My other relatives will wonder wliat 
has happened, as I was reckoned one of their most punctual cor¬ 
respondents. All those feelings which then actuated me, at least 
their concentrated force, are now centred in you, and to you they 
must look until I can find a moment for the essence of my opera¬ 
tions. They say where there is a will, &c., but in my case the 
will is not wanting ; the day is far too short for me. When I 
last wrote, (6th) we were at the south entrance of Rio Pongas ; 
we have now completed the number, the mouths, and coasts of two 
rivers in fourteen days. Next Sunday I hope to near the Rio 
Nunez, where I expect to receive any dispatches there may be for 
me from Sierra Leone, as one of the cruizers will be there about 
this date. Grandpapa’s chronometer is “ hors dc combat ,” latterly 
it began to require winding up every two hours, and varied con¬ 
siderably in rate, I therefore let it run down, and wound it up 
afresh, but it has taken to its old ways, and as the assistants and 
myself are absent from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. and no one else fit to 
trust in the chronometer room, I have given him up entirely as a 
bad job. Let this be conveyed to Barrand, and I hope by the 
time I get back he will have a letter ready for me ; I never will 
consent to having one sent by coach (by his plan) again, some¬ 
thing must be loose inside ; tell him also that whenever it is 
allowed to run full down it will then wind up the whole chain ; 
it is too nice an affair for me to meddle with, or to trust in other 
hands than the maker’s. We daily hear and see ‘ notions’ of 
parrots, but I have not yet been able to procure another; your 
doves improve daily, but their note is most mournful. Our 
museum increases, but shells have been scarce since we came 
upon mud, and will probably remain so until we pass Rio Nunez. 
With you to return to at sunset, and chat with, and a decent first 
to take care of the ship, this is the life I enjoy, and yet hope the 
Mediterranean may give us the chance. I am afraid, however, 
Franky will be afraid of you, and not wish to lose the active 
services he counts on when detached ; I am confident he will be 
pleased with our work, but at the same time fear he will think I 
have been too minute. There is nothing, however, to induce 
him to suppose I linger wilfully, for never did men work more 
laboriously than we have done. The only idea which has de¬ 
tained me has been the principle “ what you do, do well.” 

Feb . 27, 1831.—Being my birth-day, I had calculated on being 
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off Rio Nunez to-day (by my former observations, meeting let¬ 
ters, &c.) I have only attained Cape Veiga, and finding my chro¬ 
nometers disagree with each other and my survey, determined on 
returning direct for Isles de Los, getting fresh error, and returning 
instanter. Hardly had I left the station when I fell in with the 
Conflict, having on board my dispatches, which the commodore 
had kindly ordered him to bring and find me (somewhere amongst 
the mud). By her I have received your letters of 7th and 
30th November, 7th and 10th December, and it sincerely grieves 
me to find you still continue to labour under some idea not di¬ 
rectly expressed in any of your letters; a repetition of former 
observations is needless, all that can fairly be expressed on paper 
to assure you of my innocence with respect to the complaint 
under which I can only infer you have suffered, is useless, and is 
tampering with the subject. Dearest, you ought to know me ere 
this, that very pride for which I am so often blamed, could not 
exist without a purity of action which defies scrutiny. Pride in 
my case, perhaps, is blameable, but it has, perhaps, incited me to 
keep my character spotless more than other motives. I shall 
close this subject with the following, which must finally terminate 
the discussion until we meet: In the first place, how can you 
express the wish that I should seriously consider what you have 
written ; you imply a monstrous defection on my side, when your 
own feelings must assure you the intense anxiety your letters 
would cause; all that can be said on the subject has been done. 
Indeed, the discussion perplexes me more and more, whenever I 
review the subject, from constantly turning the subject over in my 
mind, added to your letters to-day. I am still the more in doubt, 
as the complaint, from your description, does not appear to be 
that which I had at first anticipated from your former letter, and 
still further excludes me from being the author. This, however, 
I cannot explain on paper ; I must yet add, that should I be 
right in my present conception (from your last letters) of your 
symptoms, &c., you have suffered under a combination of dis¬ 
eases, all of which strongly resemble two of the most violent, 
but which, to the practical surgeon, must appear impossible, when 
the fact of my entire freedom from any of the symptoms within 
the possibility of infection are taken into consideration. There 
is one last point which must seem to convince you—I hardly dare 
to name it—I must, to fall under suspicion, have either totally 
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failed in affection, or willingly consigned you to the misery which 
it was in my power to remove. I fully know the danger attend¬ 
ant on the diseases, and its suppression, by other than the direct 
methods ; I know that life is endangered by any indecision, or 
attempt at quackery ; I know also, that the means are sure, safe, 
and expeditious, and would have instantly communicated it to 
you. Now for myself,—from constant thought on the subject, 
I became so much excited, about four days’ since, that I actually 
fancied I was about to experience secondary symptoms, which 
sometimes exhibit themselves years after the disease has been 
removed. So much for sympathy : I immediately consulted 
with the surgeon, but the following morning all had disappeared, 
being merely the effect of wet, and long sitting in the boat. For 
your sake I shall keep a most watchful eye on my constitution ; 
there is one benefit in serving in this climate, which should set 
your mind at rest—any latent disease must be exhibited in the 
course of this service, as the perspiration and active life I lead 
would instantly develope any thing of the nature about which 
I have been writing. 

I am much relieved by your last letter of the assurance of your 
returning health and spirits. This I hope will remove that “ more 
which you cannot add.” If not, we are miserable for ever!!! 
There is one point which, if I was at home, I should instantly 
have proceeded on, and that was acquainting Captain Heywood. 
I feel quite assured, from the little even he knows of me, that he 
would have done more in five minutes to remove the impression 
from the mind of Mamina, and through that medium also from 
yours, than volumes from this part of the world can do. I have 
a pretty correct idea of the suspicions and their foundation from 
the commencement, and can most fully rebut them ; at least to 
a surgeon. Effusion of blood forms no part of the symptoms 
of disease under which I was suspected to suffer. From her 
mind I do not expect to remove the impression which has un¬ 
fortunately been taken, nor would I wish to agitate the subject 
with her, as it would be impossible for me to explain. To you, 
in whom all my earthly happiness is centered, and who has been 
the unfortunate sufferer, I feel every effort is due to endeavour to 
remove an impression so fatal to our happiness ; if I have failed 
in doing so, our case is desperate. However, the consolation of 
having so far done my duty will relieve me from being the present 
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cause of uneasiness. You do not, I perceive, give me credit 
for a proper reliance on, or practice of religious duties ; you, 
perhaps, have not so expressed yourself, but I must infer it. I 
do not wish to talk of self, but correct moral principles are more 
frequently revolved in my mind, and endeavoured to be acted on 
than you can imagine. Not to omit the frequent upbraidings 
which constantly follow my defects, or failure in executing that 
which is right. Knowledge is not power here, where circum¬ 
stances are frequently more powerful. Irritation, arising from 
deficiency of abilities, or to go further, to make me lose sight of 
what I know to be right, and constantly stir up the unruly spirit 
within me beyond even what I conceived to be my defect on 
this point, I have frequently wished myself comfortably settled 
in some corner with you. This happiness I hope will not be 
very distant; a few years will soon roll on, and now the facility 
of communication appears so very certain, letters will, I hope, 
shorten the pangs of absence, for pangs they are to me under 
present circumstances. That happiness, and that of the purest 
kind, is to be our lot, I earnestly look forward; so, therefore, 
dearest, banish all thoughts but those of the love I bear you ; 
be assured I ever was, and am your most devoted, attached 
husband, Edward. I am rejoiced to see a shade of hope in 
your dear invalid. How I wish to have a few moments con¬ 
versation with him, I yet hope, although reduced to such 
extremity, that something may yet prolong his valuable existence ; 
I think he would have been relieved by an interview, although 
I feel perfectly satisfied his feelings on the subject at issue are 
widely different from what you imagine. The brig remains 
with me until my despatches are ready, therefore I shall not close 
this until the last moment. God bless you, dearest, are my 
constant prayers, including Mamma and Invalid. Tired, jaded 
with writing, and condensing my ideas on paper, where they 
would be strictly scrutinized, I am now for a few moments alone 
with you, and I must now speak directly to your feelings. I 
hope nothing contained in the preceding has excited any other 
than what I hope is entertained on my part towards you, the 
same intense affection with which I have ever viewed you; but, 
dearest, I cannot but express my sorrow that you should, un¬ 
heard, have inflicted so deep a wound on my feelings as the 
suspicion you but too plainly express in all your letters. When 
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I married von, I told you more than I conceive was necessary; 
you knew every action which could have been blameable in 
woman's eyes; I told you all, because, at some future day, some 
busy body might have confounded dates, and rendered you 
miserable for a time, should I have been absent. These were 
the failings of a single man, consequently immaterial to you, 
and I then endeavoured to point out to you that I had not 
sinned to the extent that men of our profession, or indeed others 
of my age, were without exception in the habit of doing. I 
then told you I was solely yours, and my affections so rivetted, 
that it was out of the course of nature I should be untrue to you. 
Plainly, then, you have no ground of accusation against me 
whatever. As the case may appear to Dr. Johnson, I cannot 
say it does to me; 1 still doubt his opinion. It is out of the 
course of probabilities, if not possibility, that if I was never 
affected you could have been so ; and further, if the disease, 
which now appears in a new light, had been the one supposed, 
I contend that the subsequent symptoms do not bear out the 
opinion. My firm opinion is, that it was produced by the 
irritated constitutions of both; it is to me a most puzzling 
question. However, I stand on that pedestal—on which you 
should with more firmness cling to me—the consciousness of 
innocence. I could unravel some parts of the mystery, which, 
when you are less excited, and we are alone, I shall take an 
opportunity of doing; for I can satisfy you, beyond doubt, that 
all that has been hinted and talked about by those so near you was 
conjecture, founded on the severe attack under which I suffered 
the morning you left Portsmouth before marriage. Common 
sense would have told the fools that a man confined to his bed 
twenty-four hours before marriage, was not in a state (under 
their suspicions) to marry. Here I drop this subject, the most 
painful that ever agitated my breast. That I have dwelt more 
on it than another would, is but an additional proof of my attach¬ 
ment ; one with less feeling and more pride, would have quietly 
folded his arms, and said “ I did it not,” to a man something 
harsher. Banish then from your mind all thoughts of the past, 
look through the falling shower, and let the remainder be as far 
as in us lies, sunshine. We have yet, perhaps, many weary 
steps, but let us, supporting each other, do our best to go through 
life happily. You give way too readily to the opinion of those 
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about you; you are as capable of judging as your neighbours, 
and I feel some little suspicions that all you have said in 
your letters does not proceed solely from yourself. I have too 
high, too exalted an opinion of you and your attachment to 
credit all that might be drawn from your letters. May God 
bless and protect you is my constant, fervent prayer, in all 
situations, for you are ever in my thoughts. Give my kindest 
love to Mamma and Capitan, and may God spare you all, and 
permit us to re-assemble in health and happiness is the prayer of 
your too fond and devoted husband, 

Edward. 

March 2nd .—Conflict detained by a report of a piratical person 
in Rio Pongas, and I have volunteered one of my decoy ducks 
(yellow gigs) which are unsuspected on the coast, to assist in his 
capture. In this case this will stand a chance of getting some weeks 
earlier to you. Another pet of mine, just given me by the Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Conflict has met a watery grave—a bush musk cat; 
I have not been able to obtain you a true bush cat, but Smithers, 
the Lieutenant of the brig says he will bring me a supply of all 
kinds of living creatures before I leave the station. He appears to 
be most anxious to meet my wishes in every way, and will forward 
(and bring himself) all letters that may at any time reach Sierra 
Leone, which I observe all your Gambia directed letters did. 
Had I been unmarried, I feel quite confident they would have 
ordered me home to refit in August, but I suspect the case will 
stand otherwise now; if so, they do not sufficiently know me, as 
I never would sacrifice the profession for the short momentary 
pleasure which a run home would barely allow me to enjoy for a 
brief space; much as I doat on you I do not think you would 
like me to desert my post on such grounds. I had almost for¬ 
gotten grandpapa’s affair, but as you well know I never placed 
much reliance on him, the news had but little moved me; we can 
get through the world without his aid, as many other poor naval 
officers have done, and I trust our happiness requires not the 
assistance of wealth. The poorer you are, the richer you are in 
my eyes, you know my feelings on a similar case before, depend 
upon it the more we have to depend on the exertions of each other 
the closer we shall be drawn together. 

Grandpapa’s watch is emblematical of himself, rather rickety. 

k 2 
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Tell Ilossy to let Barrand know that I have entirely given it up 
as a bad job, and hope he will have one ready to send at a mo¬ 
ment's notice, should a good opportunity occur, which you can 
manage by Beaufort. lie will be surprised to learn (if you let 
liinD that 218 (the Jew transmogrified) has for the last two months 
gone equal to our standard. The Levit, Commodore, has shown 
every disposition to oblige me, and ordered this last brig to cruize 
for me until he found me, adding, 1 was to be found somewhere 
sticking in the mud. lie has also sent me papers of the latest 
date ; I would ask you to do this (without writing on them) but 
we generally have much later news than any of your packages 
would contain, from the ship's bringing the letters. I have writ¬ 
ten a note for Capitan, God grant that it may find him in better 
health than your accounts would lead me to expect; Diana is just 
staring in through the stern windows, but I look in vain for the 
reflection of your countenance; she lends us a helping hand now 
and then, and I intend making her do so to-night, as I get under 
weigh, when she condescends to favor us with a little more of her 
light; I can do nothing until this is gone, I have felt languid and 
restless, and shall continue so until the brig has disappeared, and 
more active duties prevent me dwelling so much on your image. 
These intervals, however, rest the frame considerably, and will 
enable me to resume with fresh vigour the duties of the survey, 
more arduous than I had conceived. I have brewed my own 
“ malt” and must abide by it, but if England sees my countenance 
this season, young Quin and one or two worthless hands decamp. 
I have prayed Beaufort to get him removed or exchanged, which I 
have no doubt will be done. He is anxious to be off himself, 
and God knows I wish him well, or he would have ceased to do 
duty months ago. 

3 d .—Boats not yet returned, owing I suspect to the dense 
haze which barely permits us to see the land. Jn one of your 
letters I refer to “ shades of evening,” do not, dearest, neglect 
your singing ; in you I consider it a proof of happiness, for no 
one could sing with the feeling you do without a purity of heart, 
foreign to most of your companions; yea, I still hold you a rare 
bird, spite of all you have said to wound me; you are still “ the 
idol of a husband’s love,” and may you ever continue so. I feel 
no misgivings—separation is our only enemy, but the time will 
come, when, unshackled by the professional duties which now in 
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honor bind me here, we shall be left to roam at large. This I 
believe is the only station where we must be separated, and my 
utmost exertions are daily strained to curtail my duties in this 
climate; not so much from climate itself, which I do not dislike, 
but to save some of the fleeting hours of youth which are rapidly 
escaping. I am beyond thirty-three, and not much beyond a boy 
yet; repeatedly have I perused your different letters, for the last 
three have been at times leisure days ; believe not I am at all 
offended at the manner in which you expressed yourself, your 
feelings I honour, and deeply participate in them. But the only 
fault I find is the readiness which you attach to me the blame as 
author, and the repeated expression, that on me depends your 
future peace and happiness. I stand as free as you, in your most 
sanguine expectations, thought me before marriage, pure as you 
supposed, and much as all I saw before we parted, and has since 
occurred, goes to convince others of their foundation; for your 
assuming your malady to be what they affirm, I, who ought to know, 
must candidly tell you, you have no right whatever to fret your¬ 
self on the subject. I do not believe their opinions correct, and even 
were they so, from what I have said and you know to be correct, 
you have no right to give yourself up so entirely to what will 
now be false feeling. Had the case been as suspected, you have 
been moderate in the extreme; but should it even prove as I at 
first suggested, the result of latent disease, but which to my view, 
under all you have since suffered cannot be, are you not equally 
free from blame as if it had been fever or any common infection ? 
The case simply stands thus, since our marriage you have not 
been free from suffering, and God knows how much I feel for you. 
We are both free from blame, and have no right to make ourselves 
miserable about the affair, standing as we do on our own con¬ 
sciences. The evil has occurred, call it by wdiat name you will; 
severe it has proved to you, bodily, but believe me, you little 
think how deeply it has affected me, and will be a perfect incubus 
on my mind until we meet; our pursuits, our tastes, are not so 
widely different as you imagine, you only know me as yet the 
active naval man, devoted to my profession. My duty done here, 
you will find that the same power that acts on one point, can, if 
fairly directed, prove equally strong on another; where the will 
leads, there power is. To you, dearest, I have looked forward 
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for a preceptress in the pursuits you have alluded to, and it was this 
calm, this soothing termination of my studies, to which I alluded 
to whenever 1 spoke of your teaching me in return for what little 
knowledge I might he able to impart to you. My anticipations 
of the future are brilliant, hut I am selfish enough only to think 
of ourselves—for you only in retirement do I seek for happiness ; 
on you depends my happiness, talk not in the strain in which you 
have suffered yourself so long to indulge, cheer up and do not 
scout that which appears so entirely within our grasp ; I might add 
it is provoking Heaven to deal more seriously than it has pleased 
to do, we have no right to fret and make ourselves miserable 
on causes over which we have the slightest eontroul; you certainly 
are the sufferer, and have a right to complain, until the cause of 
mental suffering he removed ; had you felt and expressed infinitely 
more how could I have been offended—l honour the feeling, and 
that the torch fell on me was gratified at finding you in possession 
of so much firmness and decision as you have exhibited in your 
letters ; may you never have cause for such excitement again; 
what would 1 not give to wander for one hour’s quiet 
with you ; 1 could do more to convince you how far you have mis¬ 
taken me in one hour than volumes of paper. On paper I cannot 
express myself, once more 1 bid the subject adieu! To a lighter 
one, which is before me, and which also reminds me of you—the 
same cups, and moreover the same tea, hear what your influence 
has done; the green tea has remained in the caddy untouched 
since we parted. I am just releasing a fly from drowning also; 
influenced by you at any other period of my life, I should have 
killed him instanter, but if you have already so far influencedme, I 
will say in the last respect, partly moral feeling, how much apter 
scholar will I not prove when you have me all to yourself. Do 
not, however, play the tyrant; beware of too much power ; with 
respect to drawing, I have not been able to put pencil to paper, 
excepting professionally, and then not so frequently as I could 
wish, or Beaufort expects in the way of headland scenery ; be 
assured your wishes, if they can be complied with, are orders with 
which there is no “peril” attached to their disobedience. I 
am afraid you think this but a tedious production, for it has been 
composed at various times, and under various feelings, but with 
regard to you but one, the same intense, unchanged love I vowed 
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to you at the altar. Good night once more, may God bless and 
protect you, and our dear parents, for I still look on Capitan 
as one. 

4 th. —Boats returned, no capture, which I much regret, as he 
was one of the coldest blooded villains that has committed piracy 
on this coast. I am again at my post, and now, dearest idol, once 
more reflect seriously, and you must of necessity see you are 
doing wrong to all parties, by rendering not only yourself, but all 
around you, far and near, partakers of your wretchedness; you 
are actually sinning. Put on that cheerful countenance, and let 
your heart also be cheerful; stand on that innocence which you 
know is your own ; nothing more have you to dread, I have done 
all that human nature can do for you—more I will do if you can 
point out how and where. I am, to conclude, your husband, and 
prepared to do any thing that husband ere did to procure the 
happiness of a wife. God bless you, the subject never appears 
on paper again with me. Give my kind love and assurances to 
Mamma, tell her, suspicion will render not only the whole of us 
miserable, but human nature, petted by unjust, calumnious suspi¬ 
cion, may weaken the affection I feel for her ; if she expects me to 
love her she must view me as a character whose love is of value ; 
it cannot be under suspicion: and, dearest, assure dear Capitan 
of my unaltered attachment and constant prayers for his recovery. 
May God watch over and protect you all, prays your devoted 
husband, 

Edward. 

I leave Capitan’s letter open, to do with as you think proper, 
according to circumstances, if safe, let him have it. 

(Superscribed.) 

Mrs . E . Belcher . 

26, Cumberland Terrace , 

Regent's Park. 

E. B . 
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No. ‘23. 

Portsmouth, August 23rd, 1831. 

My dearest Diana, 

As long as lill* endures, which is but a frail tenure, 
soon destroyed by aberration of intellect, by this title, and no 
other, l address you; you are my wife, honourably and with a 
clear conscience, and 1 am proud of you. Hear the decision of 
your husband, whose very existence is wrapped up in yours :—No 
power on earth that can be available, shall be left unmoved* 
until you are restored to me. Legal measures, and the opinion of 
the first surgeons in London, shall be resorted to in order to clear 
me of the imputations which now are but too deadly. My com¬ 
mand l shall instantly relinquish—all my resources (and I am now 
unencumbered,) shall be devoted to regain you, and if my bare 
half-pay will not suffice, possibly I may find some employment in 
England which will assist me; you have not believed me on my 
honour ! No man in existence, that knows me, ever doubted it! 
I must therefore have recourse to that sacred obligation—an oath, 
and that before parties who may talk; you are dear, too dear 
to me ; would to God I could let you see the heart you have 
lacerated. Yet you shall find me kind in all my operations; 
to injure me is to hurt yourself; and your reputation is mine ; 
therefore I shall be most cautious in all my proceedings. I should 
have appeared in person, instead of writing, but unfortunately am 
detained by Court Martial, and Thursday or Friday night will 
be the earliest I can get away. The evening I quitted London, 
I saw my brother for a short interval, and he mentioned the 
result of Captain Heywood’s will; one feeling only animated 
me, and that is not new to you ; it was, that I held you for your¬ 
self alone, I exulted that there was now a levelling of our 
positions, that if any thing I was independant, as indeed I am. 
In the most obscure corner of this world there will be room for 
you and me, as unless every obstacle vanished, you could never 
enjoy the benefit of Captain Heywood’s will, until you become 
by right entitled. I will endeavour to shew you that I am pre¬ 
pared to stare death in the face to complete that sacred vow I 
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made to my God. To shew you that in domestic life, and in my 
private character, I am not inferior to him, who has, to my un ¬ 
utterable misfortune, passed away; I am prepared to sacrifice 
the high prospects which are glittering before me, to resign the 
Etna, and with it all future hope of distinction. To Beaufort 
I have communicated all—next to Captain Hey wood he is my 
friend, and from the character he has of me, from my great circle 
of acquaintance, I feel perfectly satisfied he will never believe 
the calumny attempted to be put upon my head : you have not 
considered the consequences which a compliance with your com¬ 
munication would ensure ; you stand on high ground, and have 
almost deprived of intellect the unfortunate who has been 
struggling with the waves of adversity to attain the same level. 

Picture to yourself the natural consequences of a separation—I 
should stand the beacon of your friends, and by consenting, 
naturally admit I am guilty ! of what ?—the most brutal act that 
man can be guilty of! I will not indulge in the usual invocation, 
which, to suit private purposes, are blasphemous ; but resort to 
that steady, open course of solemn oath, before two of the first 
surgeons in London as to my state from this date (or before) last 
year to the present moment. Having completed this, if you are 
then dissatisfied, I shall pursue such a course as sound sense, 
the utmost delicacy, and my unmoved regard for you will dictate, 
or as long as life, intellect, and means will hold. Never, Diana, 
happen what will, do T forsake my point, until you are thoroughly 
convinced I am innocent . Then, perhaps, you may view me, 
if my intellect remains (for to confess the truth, my constitution 
has suffered dreadfully, although I am apparently in better case 
than I have been for years), degraded in my profession, from for¬ 
saking it at the present important crisis, lost to all interest, and 
possibly struggling with poverty, from the very means resorted 
to in order to regain part of my peace of mind— I say part, for 
the love of my country and the preservation of my honour will 
then begin to operate perhaps with dire effect. 

To that of quitting England with my faculties paralyzed would 
be madness, rushing on to certain destruction ; for to tell you, 
now I am here, the actual fact: I did, at certain intervals, suffer 
mentally to such an extent, that nothing but my excellent con¬ 
stitution, and support of “ Him who overlooks all ” saved me. 
Yes, Diana ! wretch as you believe me, I can look to my Maker 
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with more sincere hope for his support, than you imagine. He 
alone knows with what agony, with what earnestness, I have im¬ 
plored him to “ look down with compassion on my beloved wife,” 
to clear the mist from her eyes with which calumny has blinded 
her, and return her to me with such fulness of affection which 
from my soul I consider myself entitled to. “ Do you believe 
there is a wretch on earth who would thus insult his Maker, in 
nightly prayers (aye daily, hourly) if he knew himself guilty.” 
Oh ! Diana, had all the beings that move on this earth calum¬ 
niated you, never, until I was convinced from your own lips 
would I have believed it. I am bom to affliction, but I conceive 
between my Maker and myself, there is yet a compact which 
compels me, under all the miseries, that poverty or the light ad¬ 
vantages of rank, &c. can inflict, to forego all until that be 
complete. Even to my death, and to the last gasp be assured 
that vow, “ to love and cherish you until death part uswill 
never cease to animate my exertions. Weigh seriously these 
considerations. I have asked for fourteen days’ leave from the 
termination of the Court Martial; therefore remain where you 
are until necessity may compel me to find you another roof. 

I have asked Beaufort to act for me at present, I would not 
wish to intrude into Mrs. Heywood’s house, and the very fact 
alone of having committed myself, as I did by ordering away the 
linen, letters, &c., is of itself in an unprejudiced eye volumes in 
my favour. Do you think the haughty soul of your husband 
would have so far dishonoured itself as knowingly to have taken 
such a liberty had he dreamed his honour doubted! !! Never! 
I shall (to prevent unnecessary expence) bring it up with me. 
It has never been touched. My own coarse linen I prefer for my¬ 
self ; the letters go to Beaufort to-day, but this I shall send direct. 
I request you will acquaint me where I am to receive you, and 
all other particulars, that render our meeting free from unpleasant 
circumstances. I rely on your correspondence until the last mo¬ 
ment, and hope your good sense will point out to you what is 
requisite in this matter. Recollect, my life is in your hands, 
and at your hand will your Maker demand it. To reply to the 
first sheet of your strictures on my letters, wherein every point is 
perverted, strained, to meet the accusation, would be beneath 
me, particularly as something of a more decisive nature must 
shortly be called for; I shall, therefore, say that one only point 
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there hurts me. “ So help me God,” I explained to Captain 
Heywood fully the nature of my disease, which was the cause of 
the affection brought on by protecting you from the rain on the 
night of the Regatta, and perhaps the opinions of Drs. Brodie and 
Travers may in some measure tend to elucidate what I expressed 
to you on the marriage day, but which you cannot, of course, com¬ 
prehend. One other subject only bears, viz., the blister, that I 
will explain fully, as well as the whole course of practice. These 
men never saw me (yes, have seen) or perhaps know who or what I 
am, therefore they are embarrassed men, and will not be influenced. 
The treatment by our surgeon, upon mature consideration, I con¬ 
demn, as well as his treatment of myself, by which I suffered 
so much ; in fact my eyes are now open to his ability, and more I 
will tell you, if the Court-Martial does not affect him ; he is just 
what Mrs. H. supposed, and not to be trusted. I sat down to 
this with a mind harrassed, distracted—but my trust is above; 
to God I commit my cause, and with the hope of his protecting 
arm shall advance fearlessly to my object, not bowed as the 
guilty are by the frowns of any, but erect in heart and principle, 
determined to conquer by mildness, but backed by the energy of 
that character, which can in weightier matters sternly bear all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life “ pursuing my duty as a 
man and a Christian ” to the death ; and now, my dearest wife, 
I have torn from my heart much that possibly may find a re¬ 
sponsive nerve in yours, but recollect it is my duty, a religious 
duty, to clear from your mind that film which causes you to neg¬ 
lect, without cause, that sacred vow not twelve months since you 
passed with me at the altar. Unwillingly you have cleared me 
from a doubt which was the only bar to a direct assertion, on the 
receipt of your first letter, that I was entirely free from blame, 
and I shall make use of that to prove I am right, you talk of 
“ frequent relapses of that odious malady” this will satisfy any 
surgeon that I am free, and that you have not suffered from the 
odious malady you imagine. It is now more fully confirmed in 
my mind, and the true cause of your sufferings precisely what I 
first told you. To conclude, I would wish you to bear in mind 
that independent of this dreadful affliction of estrangement of 
your affections, I am at present labouring under great excitation 
from causes of a public nature, and but little would place me in a 
most precarious state ; I have not slept, from combined causes, 
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since the first of August. I have had feverish dozes, but feel 
daily lowering in spirits, the mind, that fortress of the body, may 
be undermined, and the effects on the frame then rapidly proceed. 
Retain any further discussion until we meet, for meet we must, 
as you value our peace of mind hereafter ; write, and may that 
God to whom all hearts are open, look with compassion on the 
pair of us, and return us to his altar as nature intended. 


God bless you, my dearest wife, prays 

Your most devoted, attached husband, 

Edward. 


(Superscribed) 

Mrs. Edward Belcher , 

2d, Cumberland Terrace , Regent's Parky London . 


No. 24. 


Having been requested by Mrs. Belcher to give a concise, 
but exact account of the complaint under which she laboured 
when she consulted me, on the 26th October, 1830, I do so, 
without any reference to, or knowledge of the medical history of 
the case, prior to the above date, having had no communication 
with the medical gentleman previously in attendance. 

When I saw Mrs. B. on the above-mentioned day, she com¬ 
plained of great pain in the region of the bladder, in the groins, 
and stretching round towards the kidneys, accompanied by heat, 
smarting, and sometimes difficulty of making water. She men¬ 
tioned also a discharge of an offensive odour. There were some 
febrile symptoms, and much tenderness on pressure, over the re¬ 
gion of the bladder, especially on the right side. 

As it was of some importance to ascertain whether these symp¬ 
toms arose from an affection of the uterine, or the urinary organs, 
—in short, whether it was an acute leucorrhoea, or whites, to 
which females are subject, or an inflammation of the urinary pas- 
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sage and bladder—I requested an examination, and this was 
twice done within an interval of several days. The orifice of the 
urethra was found to be inflamed and swollen, and discharging a 
tenacious muco-purulent matter, tinged occasionally with blood, 
the passage leading thence to the womb was examined, but pre¬ 
sented no trace of inflammation, tenderness, or discharge, it was 
evident from this that the disease was not leucorrhoea or whites, 
but an inflammation with discharge from the urethra and neck of 
the bladder, the inflammation or irritation being extended to the 
bladder itself, and perhaps to the ureters. 

Leeches, rest, starvation, and large quantities of gum water, 
with fomentations and the hip bath relieved the urgency of the 
symptoms. 

In about ten days after the commencement of my attendance, 
an eruption came out over the body, but did not last long. 

After this, the same remedies, with anodynes, were continued till 
the heat and pain of making water, together with the discharge 
gradually subsided. 

(Signed) James Johnson, M. D. 

Suffolk Place, 27th November, 1830 

This paper is the original statement in my hand-writing 
delivered by me to Mrs. Heywood, referred to by me, in my an¬ 
swer to the fifth Interrogatory, and left with the Examiner to be 
annexed thereto, this 22d February, 1834 ; it was written and 
delivered to Mrs. Heywood a few weeks after the date of it, but 
I inserted that date to correspond with the termination of my at¬ 
tendance. 

(Signed) James Johnson. 


No. 25. 


My dear Sir, 

There has been something perplexingly mysterious in 
Mrs. Belcher’s case from the beginning, so much so, that I have 
long given up the attempt to unravel the origin of it, and con- 
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tented myself with the old and perhaps the best practice, that 
of prescribing for symptoms as they arise. I know not what 
to say to the affection of the throat, but I confess that I fear, 
from your description, that there is some mischief going on about 
the loins. The vaginal discharge is, doubtless, leucorrhoeal, and 
I do not know that I can at all suggest any remedies beyond 
what you have ordered, the sarsaparilla is just what he would 
have suggested had Mr. H. not anticipated the medicine. Rest, 
as much as possible, seems necessary, on account of the back, 
and repetitions of the leeches and blisters will probably be 
necessary. You had better watch the state of the throat; I ex¬ 
amined the vagina in the former illness, when there was a dis¬ 
charge from the urethra, but no excoriation then existed. This 
is some source of comfort. 

Make my kind regards to Mrs. Ileywood, and believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 

(Signed") J. Johnson. 

Suffolk Place , 2\st. October , 1831. 

James Henderson , Esq. 

Royal Naval Hospital , 

Haslar , Portsmouth. 

This is one of the letters of Dr. Johnson, addressed to me, 
as stated in my deposition, and left with the Examiner to be 
annexed thereto. 

(Signed) James Henderson. 


No. 26. 


My dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in answering you, that Mrs. 
Belcher is greatly improved in health, and has this day visited 
me at my own house, free' from any ailment, except a little 
weakness about the loins. There is a great mystery about the 
origin of the complaint. My own impression was from the 
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beginning that Captain B. laboured under a gleet at the 
time of his marriage, which gleet was not quite harmless, but 
produced some specific inflammation of the urinary passages at 
the time. In fact I examined the parts, and found inflammation 
of the urethra with discharge exactly resembling that of gonorr¬ 
hoea. The inflammation extended to the bladder, and even to 
the ureters, if not to the kidneys. There was no inflammation 
of the vagina, and the discharge did not therefore take place from 
the uterus. It was not the leuchorroea. The anti-phlogistic 
treatment, with ample dilution, removed in a great measure the 
above symptoms, and after Mrs. B. went to Portsmouth, you 
saw her yourself. From this you will perceive that the anoma¬ 
lous symptoms under which she has since laboured, including an 
eruption on the skin, are suspicious, (as they say of cholera) but 
the less we say about the matter the better. Most likely the 
storm is nearly over, and let the parties hope to enjoy the calm 
when it comes. With best wishes for your health and happiness, 
believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

J. Johnson. 

23rd . January , 1832. 

(Superscribed) London, January, 24 th, 1834. 

Mr . Henderson , 

Surgeon , 

Haslar Hospital , 

Portsmouth . 

H. B. Lott. 

This is a further letter of Dr. Johnson, addressed to me, 
as stated in my deposition, and left with the Examiner to be 
annexed thereto. 

James Henderson. 
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No. 27. 

Suffolk Place , Pall Mall 
17 th October , 1831. 

Dear Sir, 

Mrs. Belcher last year was affected, from some cause, 
not exactly ascertained , with inflammation of the urinary passage, 
extending to the bladder, and producing a muco-purulent discharge 
from the urethra, with distressing pains in the groins, and, indeed, 
all round the lower parts of the pelvis ; she was treated entirely 
on the anti-phlogistic plan, and an injection was used, consisting 
of sulphate of zinc and rose water; she gradually, but very 
slowly recovered. I cannot precisely understand the nature 
of the present complaint, from Mrs. Heywood’s description of it; 
but I cannot think it has any affinity to the one she laboured 
under last year. If, however, you will drop me a line descriptive 
of what she now suffers, I shall be most happy to suggest any 
thing in my power, 


Mr. Henderson , 
Haslar. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) J. Johnson. 


This is the first letter of Dr. Johnson addressed to Mrs. 
Heywood, and by her communicated to me, as stated in my de¬ 
position, and left with the Examiner to be annexed thereto. 

(Signed) James Henderson. 
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No. 28 . 


Mina , Portsmouth , 

July 31st 1830. 

Dear Captain Belcher, 

I read your letter with surprise and gratitude ; when 
I wrote my letter to the Board, I had every reason to think that 
every attempt to influence the Board to alter its decision was at 
an end, and it appeared to me that they had come to that decision, 
which I complained of from some unfriendly motive towards myself; 
this idea, with the disappointment of being allowed to better my 
circumstances, particularly for the sake of my family, produced 
a good deal of excitement. When I wrote the letter which you 
with justice have named rash, and I am particularly sorry to have 
hurt Dr. Burnet’s feelings, as he seems to have been rather 
friendly than otherwise; it never occurred to me that I could 
expect your friendship in this affair, and permit me only to say 
that your superior abilities are already well known, and I am 
convinced that your heart is as good as your head, excuse this 
rough way of expressing my gratitude. 

The Board have ordered me to have a pretty good supply of 
the different articles for making Seidlitz powders, which I think 
will be exceedingly useful. They have also allowed me to have 
a stomach pump, and some minor things. 1 am, with respect, 

Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

F. Logan. 
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No. 29. 


Sir. 

I have received a copy of your lies to the Court of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and can assure you that they 
did not at all astonish me, nor do I think that any person, 
knowing you even half so well as I do, would feel any surprise ; 
your constant barefaced habit of lying is well known to the 
world, with the only redeeming symptom of modesty that you 
ever shewed yourself possessed of, that of your not telling your 
lies in the presence of the person whom you wished to detract 
from or injure. You must recollect the almost daily detractive 
stories, and no doubt abominable falsehoods, that you were in the 
habit of telling me and the other officers of the ^Etna, concerning 
the character and abilities of Captain Beechey, when every person 
who heard you were convinced that you would not dare to repeat 
one of the filthy, mean, cowardly lies in the presence of Captain 
Beechey ; in other words, you would then have shewn the utmost 
extent of your modesty by attacking the character of some person 
not present. 

I confess it requires a considerable stretch of belief to think 
that any man would be beastly enough to pox his own wife, and 
that too on their first connexion. But you know that you did 
so, having a perfect knowledge of what would be the consequence 
from my having warned you of it in strong language. 

And now that you should hate me for being too honest to lie 
in your behalf who will wonder ! or that you yourself could make 
so many to it hide from the world ; but to a person even not ac¬ 
customed to lying, a hundred falsehoods might seem a trifle, in 
attempting to hide such a beastly action, and were it not for public 
opinion and your own private interests, there is little doubt but 
that in place of endeavouring to hide the facts, you would be 
boasting of it as you have done of other wickedness; but since it 
is so much your interest to hide the filthy deed, can any person 
be surprised to find that you have had recourse to the lowest and 
most cowardly species of defence. But I defy you to substantiate 
or support by evidence one word of your filthy lies. You are not 
now before a Court Martial, and you will perhaps find out the dif- 
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ference between that and a Court of Justice ; and I hope you will 
perceive by this that I am not afraid to face you in any form ; but 
perhaps you will now plead superiority of rank, a thing that you 
were not capable of doing, in every case, when you quarrelled 
with your messmates, and then had the cowardly recourse to your 
commanding or superior officers to settle your affairs, in the place 
of risking that precious carcass of yours. I shall wait a month 
for your answer, and if then you have not come to any determina¬ 
tion, every part of this affair shall be given to the public. My 
own knowledge of it, as sworn to, and now before the court; 
the Belcherian defence, and this letter, with whatever other 
remarks and recollections may occur. 

I am Sir, your’s, &c., &c., 

F. Logan. 

(Superscribed) 

Captain Edward Belcher , R. N. 

Junior United Service Club , London . 

(Post mark) 

Glasgow , 2 6th July , 1834 


THE END. 
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